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Play Victor Records 
with the 
Victor Tungs-tone Stylus 




With largely increased factory facilities and 
the consequent increased output of the Victor 
Tungs-tone Stylus, we are now in a position to 
recommend to everyone the exclusive use of the 
¥ Victor Tungs-tone Stylus for playing all Victor records, 
r Since the Tungs-tone Stylus was first announced by us 
one year ago, continued tests in our laboratories and 
research department and its almost universal use by hun- 
dreds of thousands of Victrola users, have positively proven 
that it is the best reproducing point for playing Victor records. 
At the time of its first announcement we stated that each 
Stylus would play from 50 to 200 records without changing. At 
that time we knew that it would play a great many more, but, 
wishing to be conservative, thought this statement was strong 
enough to begin with. However, continued tests and the experience 
of the public have conclusively proven that each Stylus will play 
from 100 to 300 records without changing, and that the wear of 
the record under the Tungs-tone Stylus is two and a half times 
less than the wear under a steel needle. 




NOTE. — When playing Victor records, carefully lower the sound box and place the 
stylus or needle upon the smooth outside rim of the record, and gently push into the 
record groove. 
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Victor's Tungs-Tone and Fibre Needles 



by Ron Pendergraft 



For the past dozen years I have collected 
only Victor products. Whereas most Victor 
enthusiasts use steel needles on acoustical 
playback machines, I generally use Tungs-tone or 
fibre needles. I understand why other collectors 
use steel needles, but I find the other needles more 
satisfying. 

A few purists insist upon using steel 
needles made during the early decades of the 
century. Others are content with varieties now 
being manufactured, which are easily obtainable 
and less expensive than originals (if originals can 
be found at all). All advanced collectors that I've 
met agree that a steel needle must be used only 
once if one does not wish to damage 78s. 

DISADVANTAGES OF REGULAR STEEL NEEDLES 



The need to change needles constantly is 
my chief complaint against the steel needle. A 
used steel needle-and it becomes "used" after its 
very first play-cuts as a scraping tool. With each 
use, the point becomes larger as it is worn down. 
This is because the point of an ordinary steel 
needle is tapered. See the drawing below. 

Because of the expense and effort, 
collectors have a natural dislike for discarding a 
needle after a single play, but if one doesn't want 
records to suffer unnecessary damage, steel needles 
must be discarded. If you insist upon getting a 
second or third performance (or more) from a 
needle, I recommend that you remove the good 78 
from your turntable after the needle's first play 
and, for subsequent plays, play 78s that are already 
worn or have no special value. 

There are otherwise no tricks for getting 
extra plays from a needle. Rotating its tip won't 
help. Victor literature stated that "it is 
unreasonable to think that after playing one 
selection you can turn the needle and use it a 
second or more times without detriment to the 
record. The worn point of the needle becomes a 
scraping tool from the grinding it had in the pre- 



vious reproduction, and is bound to scrape and 
injure the grooves of the record if its use is 
attempted for a second reproduction." 

Another problem with steel needles is that 
unused needles can easily get mixed with used 
ones. People often discover new needles stashed 
somewhere in Victrolas they buy, but chances are 
good that used needles are also in the same 
machines. In the case of mix-ups or accidents, you 
can inspect a needle's tip to find out if it is new or 
used. Slowly rotate the needle under strong 
lighting. If you see a flash of light at the tip at 
some point, the needle has already been played. 

Or check the tip with a magnifying glass. 
If the needle has never been used, it will have a 
rounded end. Two worn surfaces is the sign of 
wear. Examine with a magnifying glass an 
unplayed needle and one that has been used-you 
will spot the difference. 

Perhaps the most commonly used steel 
needle today is the loud tone needle, which is 
loud because of its rigidity. That is, it is a thicker 
needle than the soft tone needle. The greatest 
volume is produced by a short, thick needle 
whereas a longer, more slender needle gives a 
softer reproduction. Although the loud tone 
needle seems most popular, no "standard" needle 
existed decades ago. Collectors may have noticed 
the amazing variety of lengths and thicknesses of 
needles made by various companies. 
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A Silvertone record sleeve from the mid- 
19205 makes this observation about volume: "Any 
needle, when pushed as far as it will go into the 
needle holder [the chuck], will give a louder 
reproduction than it will if not pushed in so far." 
This hints at a crude form of volume control, but 
Victor manuals state that one should "put the 
Victrola Tungs-tone needle or a new Victor steel 
needle in the soundbox as far as it will go" 
(emphasis added). 

ADVANTAGES OF VICTOR'S TUNGS-TONE 
NEEDLE 

During World War I, restrictions were 
placed on commercial uses of steel, so Victor 
developed a special type of needle with a 
reproducing tip made of tungsten, a material that 
never made the lists of restricted materials. By 
inserting a short cylindrical shaft of tungsten into a 
metal shaft, Victor engineers produced their 
"Tungs-tone stylus." Victor writers at first used the 
term "stylus," not "needle," when referring to this 
new product. According to page 102 of His 

■ 

Master's Voice Was Eldridge R. lohnson, Victor 
could manufacture at least 25,000 such needles 
each day. See the drawing on this page. 

Victor manufactured the Tungs-tone in soft 
tone, full tone, and extra loud. 

Any material used in a disposable needle 
has to be soft enough to adjust to a record's sound 
wave walls. Record manufacturers added abrasive 
agents into the chemical mixture that was the basis 
for a 78 disc, and as a needle enters the first sound 
groove, it is subjected to a grinding and it 
conforms to the individual wall design of a 
particular record. As a needle conforms to the 
groove, the grinding lessens and the needle then 
glides through the grooves. This can explain why 
some records have a definite wear pattern at the 
first quarter inch or so at the beginning. 

Sometimes a wear pattern is visible at the 
end of a song. Toward the end of the record, 
where the recorded performance volume usually 
increases the wave pattern, a secondary wear 
pattern can take place as a steel needle is con- 



siderably shortened and becomes wider. This is 
also partly due to the needle slowly being turned 
as the tone arm is tracing an arc pattern across the 
record (a linear tracking tone arm would reduce 
some record wear). However, a great deal of 
record wear is due to people not changing steel 
needles after each play. Once a pattern of record 
wear is in place, further playings can do further 
damage, even when one uses a new needle. 

The obvious advantage of the Tungs-tone 
needle over the steel needle is that it is designed 
for many plays. As a Tungs-tone needle wears 
down, it wears at a constant diameter. The tip 
does not get larger, unlike the tapered steel needle. 
Victor manuals do not state exactly why a Tungs- 
tone gets so many plays, instead suggesting there 
is something mysterious about tungsten: "We 
cannot explain why-it is one of nature's secrets--a 
phenomenon" (see the manual for the Victrola XI). 

HOW MANY PLAYS PER TUNGS-TONE? 

Victor literature was inconsistent when 
citing number of plays per Tungs-tone stylus. On 
paper sleeves for discs issued in the late 'teens and 
on most tins from the 1920s, Victor claimed that a 
single Tungs-tone "will play from 100 to 300 
records." The "100" is closer to the truth than the 
"300." I recently played ten-inch 78s with a single 
soft-tone Tungs-tone stylus. The tip was gone by 
the time I reached 104 plays. 




Victor's Tungs-tone stylus 
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Victor claimed elsewhere, such as on 
paper sleeves from the Orthophonic period, "The 
tungs-tone needle will play from 50 to 200 
records." (Notice that by the late 1920s, Victor 
literature was less formal when referring to the 
product, often using "needle" instead of "stylus" 
and using lower case lettering instead of upper 
case. The change can be seen on tins with a 
patent date of March 30, 1927.) 

Actually, Victor started with low estimates, 
went to higher numbers, then returned to low 
estimates. Duplicated on the inside cover is a page 
from Victor's May, 1917 supplement. It suggests 
Victor changed policy about plays-per-stylus a year 
after Tungs-tones were introduced: "At the time of 
its first announcement we stated that each Stylus 
would play from 50 to 200 records without 
changing . . . However, continued tests and the 
experience of the public have conclusively proven 
that each Stylus will play from 100 to 300 records 
. . ." In the 1920s Victor sometimes returned to 
the more conservative "50 to 200" numbers. 

The Voice of the Victor from October 
1922 announced on page 185 a test involving an 
automatic repeating device playing the same 
Tungs-tone stylus until it "would play no more." 
The results: "The highest score made under these 
strenuous conditions was 368 times, while the 
average would easily have run much higher, had 
the point been placed on the record each time by 
the human hand, instead of mechanically." Later 
the same article claims that "the Tungs-tone point 
. . . has been used as many as nine hundred 
times"! These high numbers say more about 
aggressive marketing strategies-the article was 
written for Victor dealers-than practical advice for 
collectors who care about sound quality. 

One can get at least 50 plays from a 
Tungs-tone. Condition of the records and of the 
Victrola used (especially its reproducer) partly 
determines how many plays one gets. 

PACKAGING OF THE TUNGS-TONE 

The most common form of packaging for 
Tungs-tone needles, or at least most familiar to col- 



lectors today, was the slim tin container that holds 
eight needles. But when first introduced, the 
needles came in a punch out card format that was 
maroon in color. The card contained four needles 
covered by glassine, an early form of wax paper, 
as an illustration from the May 1917 Victor 
supplement indicates (see inside cover). Some 
1921 Victor supplements mention Tungs-tone styli 
being sold in envelopes (roughly measuring two 
inches by two inches), with four needles to a 
package, each package priced at ten cents. See 
enlarged envelope on page 5. 

Tins would not have been practical 
containers during World War I since the very 
materials restrictions that led to the development of 
the Tungs-tone would have prohibited packaging 
those same needles in tin containers. Judging from 
dates of patents listed at the bottom of some tins, 
I estimate that tins were introduced in 1921-1922 
(one patent date is February 15, 1921). Readers 
who can confirm this should drop V78I a line. 
The first tins had blue lettering for soft tone, red for 
full tone, green for extra loud— all against a grayish 
background. Green or red stripes against a grayish 
background are on tins found most often today. A 
special tin of black and gold containing "sample" 
needles held six needles. Victor sold Tungs-tones 
in paper envelopes or in paper match-book style 
holders into the 1940s and perhaps later. 

For many years the Tungs-tone needle was 
plated with gold. During the late 1920s, Victor 
eliminated the use of gold, producing instead the 
"black point" version of the needle, which is a 
needle completely coated in black. Tom Rhodes 
reports that the black finish was devised for the 
1927-28 selling season and was meant to 
harmonize with the bronze oxidized finish of many 
Orthophonic Victrola models. 



/ / / 

Soft Tone Full Tone Extra Loud 
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When I talk to collectors about Tungs-tone 
needles, I find many who are skeptical about the 
needle's performance. Some express an outright 
aversion, claiming that these needles ruin records 
(Tungs-tones do not harm records when conditions 
are right— as I explain later). For one reason or 
another, most collectors prefer to use the steel 
needle. I like the Tungs-tone so much that when 
I find tins of such needles at flea markets or 
antique shows, I examine the needles themselves, 
not the tin-most collectors do the opposite. Even 
if a Tungs-tone needle has been played, I purchase 
that needle if more than half of the tungsten tip 
remains and if the tip is in good condition. 

GETTING THE MOST FROM A TUNGS-TONE 
STYLUS 

When I find a large number of Tungs-tone 
needles for sale, I examine each one with a 
magnifying glass to determine, first, if the tungsten 
tip is bent. I reject any with a badly bent tip. 
Straightening the point is not possible since 
tungsten is a fibrous material, not crystalline like a 
steel needle, and it will splinter if straightened. 
Some tips will have a slight tilt, which is 
acceptable, but too much of a tilt means damage 
to a record since the tip will want to ride unevenly 
to one side of the sound wall. 

I also determine the extent to which each 
needle has been used. A used Tungs-tone will not 
have gold or black covering the tip but will instead 
have the two characteristic wear patterns seen on 
a used steel needle. Experience has taught me 
how much can remain of the tungsten tip for me to 
judge it acceptable. When I have enough needles 
gathered, I clean each needle by applying 
Johnson's Original Pledge spray wax, then wipe 
with a soft cloth. This removes grime that may 
have accumulated over the years and it brings back 
a needle's luster. If this seems like too much 
trouble for a needle, keep in mind the many plays 
one can get out of each Tungs-tone needle. It 
won't be discarded right away, as a steel needle 
would be. 
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A Tungs-tone Stylus 
Magnified 



THIS DIAGRAM IS FROM THE NOVEMBER, 1920 ISSUE OF 
THE VOICE OF THE VICTOR. A TRADE PUBLICA TION THA T 
SHOULD BE REPRINTED FOR TODAY'S VICTROLA LOVERS. 
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If you wish to get the optimum 
performance from a Tungs-tone needle, I have 
several suggestions. Make certain your Victrola is 
level, which can be checked with a bubble-level 
placed on the turntable and surrounding areas. A 
tone arm that swings on its own initiative to the 
right or left indicates the need for leveling. Next, 
check that all parts of the tone arm are 
well-lubricated so that the tone arm moves in a 
lateral and vertical motion as freely as possible. 
This eliminates extra drag or record wear. A 
restored reproducer reduces record wear. 

I recommend that before you play a record 
with a Tungs-tone needle, swing the tone arm to 
the end of the record while the turntable is 
running and let the new needle ride in the 
eccentric (or inner) run-off grooves for several 
turns, which helps the needle conform to the 
record's sound grooves even though these grooves 
are larger than the sound walls. This also helps 
remove any burrs that may have developed on a 
Tungs-tone needle because of repeated playings or 
because the needle has not been rotated. 

On some tins sold in the early to mid- 
19205, Victor actually recommended rotating the 
Tungs-tone stylus: "To obtain best results give the 
Stylus a quarter turn in the Needle Arm of the 
Sound Box occasionally." The same advice does 
not apply for a steel needle. Victor also 
encouraged users to remove Tungs-tone styli and 
reinsert them anytime, knowing that Victrola 
owners may wish to use different types-soft, loud, 
extra loud-for different kinds of music. But each 
time a Tungs-tone is reinserted or even turned, it 
has to be "broken in." Letting the needle ride in 
the run-off grooves and on the outside rim of a 
record for several turns before it enters the first 
sound groove will help "break in" any needle, 
especially a new Tungs-tone. 

Victor recommended that its dealers 
employ a "used" Tungs-tone when demonstrating 
records to customers: "A Tungs-tone needle that 
has been carefully used once or twice is somewhat 
better than one which has never traveled the 
groove." Whenever I use a Tungs-tone needle for 



its first time ever, I play a dull or common record 
that I use only for the purpose of breaking in a 
new needle. This "breaking in" record should not 
be too worn since a worn record wears down a 
Tungs-tone needle faster than a clean record. 

Because I follow the above procedures, I 
find almost no record deposit at the tip of my 
needles after playing records in good condition. 
Despite some collectors' claims that Tungs-tone 
needles wear a record more than steel needles, I 
find no evidence for this as long as the mentioned 
conditions are right. I should mention that I use 
only soft-tone needles and generally play dance 
band records. Those who claim that extra-loud 
Tungs-tone styli can harm records may be correct. 

One piece of advice I always follow from 
Victor manuals is to "carefully lower the soundbox 
and place the stylus or needle upon the smooth 
outside rim of the record and gently push into the 
record grooves." The words "carefully" and 
"gently" are important here. 

My discussion of Tungs-tone needles con- 
cerns only Victor products. If a Tungs-tone is used 
on a Banner disc played on a Victrola, or if a 
Tungs-tone is used on a Victor disc played on a 
Sonora, a record may sustain damage. Also, do 
not use Tungs-tone needles on records made long 
after the heyday of Victrolas. The surface on 
records of the 1 940s is softer than on records from, 
say, the 1920s. As electrical playback equipment 
became more popular and as tonearms became 
lighter, hard surfaces were less important. A 
Tungs-tone or steel needle can damage records 
with soft surfaces. 



Semi-Permanent and Changeable 

Victrola 

Tungs-tone Stylus 

Reg. 0. S. Pat. Off., M. de F., M. Ind. Rgtrda. Nos. 6.035. 
17 de Enero. 1906 y 14.623, 21 de Abril. 1916. 
• Pat'dinU.S.A.0ec.9. 1913; Dec. 30, 1913; Jan. 1, 1918. 

Full Tone 



Victor Talking Machine. Co. 

Camden. N. J.. U. 5. A. 
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Records vary in texture in any given era, 
with some companies in, say, the 1920s producing 
softer surfaces than other companies or producing 
softer surfaces in one year than in another. For 
clean Victor records I will use any kind of needle, 
but for soft records made by other companies I do 
not use a Tungs-tone since that will wear out the 
tip too quickly. I do not use a Tungs-tone on any 
worn Victor record since, as I said before, worn 
records wear out tungsten quickly. I often change 
to fibre needles. Some 78s should only be played 
on electrical playback systems with light tonearms. 

Victor's Tungs-tone styli played a role in 
the early days of sound motion pictures. People 
operating equipment for Vitaphone discs in the 
years of sound-on-disc technology were urged to 
use a Tungs-tone. Vitaphone discs play at 33 1/3 
RPM and most are 16 inch discs, so a regular steel 
needle would wear down too early in the disc. If 
something like a Tungs-tone stylus had not already 
been around, engineers would have had to invent 
something similar to play Vitaphone discs. These 
discs were manufactured without abrasives, which 
resulted in quiet surfaces and excellent sound 
quality. But it also meant the discs wore out more 
quickly than regular discs. Projectionists playing 
Vitaphone discs were instructed to stop using a 
Vitaphone disc after twenty plays. They were also 
urged to change the Tungs-tone needle frequently, 
not necessarily getting full use from each needle. 
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FIBRE NEEDLES 

Another type of needle I use often is the 
fibre, or bamboo, needle (see envelope above), 
first introduced by the B & H Fibre Needle 
Company. Victor patented its version on 
November 12, 1907. I don't have to be cautious 
when using fibre needles since they are soft and I 
can re-shape the tip after each play. Many types of 
cutting tools were manufactured over the years for 
re-shaping blunted fibres. Page 7 shows one 
model recommended for Victrola owners. 

Fibre needles are gentle on records. 
Companies such as B & H (later the Hall) 
Company claimed that the oily substance in the 
bamboo acted as a lubricant which polishes 
grooves each time a record is played. Victor 
literature stressed that records had to be 
successfully "trained"-that is, you needed to use 
the fibre needle several times on a record to get a 
satisfactory result, especially on records that had 
been played with other needles. 
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As fibre needles are re-pointed, volume 
from a record increases slightly. Victor reported 
that the best results come from re-pointing eight to 
ten times per needle. A fibre needle will last from 
eight to twelve plays, depending upon your cutter. 

The main advantage of a fibre needle is 
that it is gentle on records. Some people may like 
the soft tone it produces from records. The main 
drawback to using fibre needles, which are softer 
than steel needles, is that sometimes the tip will 
wear out before a record is over. I often find this 
is the case with records that have a prominent 
wear pattern. The wear pattern grinds the point at 
a relatively fast rate. Some complain that fibre 
needles fill grooves with ground fibre or residue, 
further claiming that when wood resin or fibres get 
transferred to these walls, they are ground in with 
repeated plays. This can dull high frequencies. 
You can clean out the same with a tungsten or 
new steel needle. 



Some collectors like the way a fibre needle 
polishes grooves-others worry that fibre deposits 
can dull frequencies. 





Victor recommended this fibre needle cutter. 



Curiously, some records that appear in 
excellent condition will not play well with a fibre 
needle while some worn records will play all the 
way through without the tip breaking down. 

Victor catalogs from the 1930s strongly 
promote "the Chromium Needle, which will play 
satisfactorily at least 25 times without changing" 
and also say that "RCA Victor 100% Shadow- 
graphed Needles are intended for the use of the 
most discriminating" (shadowgraphs, found in 
some machine shops and inspection rooms, cast a 
shadow of what is being checked on a screen with 
calibrated grids). A discussion of other needles, 
including the Vallorbs, must wait for a future issue. 




RECORD SURFACE 



This shows the 68 degree needle angle that is 
correct for Orthophonic reproducers. 



RON PENDERGRAFT LIVES IN FREMONT, CALIFORNIA. SPECIAL THANKS TO PETER WALL OF SAN 
FRANCISCO AND TO TOM RHODES FOR ASSISTING WITH THIS ARTICLE. 
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MORE ON NEEDLES - BY TOM RHODES 

Needles, especially in connection with acoustic Victrolas, can make or break sound 
quality. Although Joseph P. Maxfield and Henry C. Harrison, pioneers in electrical recording, 
never designed new needles, this does not mean that the steel needles devised for old-style 
Victrolas were ideal for the new-type Orthophonic machines. If there had not been such a 
rush to get the Harrison prototype into a marketable product, Victor engineers might have 
designed new kinds of steel needles and even redesigned the Tungs-tone stylus. Commercial 
expediency demanded that the old types of needles be carry-over products. In general, Victor 
engineers, except for John English, were more concerned with reliability than with acoustic 
refinements. 

For those who use Tungs-tone needles, below are three figures that serve as 
reminders why the tip of a Tungs-tone stylus must be examined. If some collectors have had 
bad experiences with Tungs-tone needles, bad tips may have been the real problem. 




FIGURE A FIGURE B FIGURE C 



Figure A shows an obviously unusable needle. Figure B shows a straight but non- 
perpendicular tracing point. Figure C shows a virtually used-up needle. 




FIGURE D. Here is a simplified medium Tungs-tone schematic 
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The First Jazz Record of All? 

by Brian Rust 



n the beginning in the history of jazz, at 
any rate on records, was the Original Dixieland 
Jazz Band. Even its most trenchant critics and 
most bitter detractors admit that. But what was the 
genuine "first" that brought "jass" music to an 
embattled world nearly eighty years ago? So much 
has been written about the beginnings of the 
music, with some emphasis on recorded evidence 
of it, that to ask such a question at this late date 
seems ludicrous. 

My friend Harry O. Brunn states in his 
remarkable book The Story of the Dixieland lazz 
Band (Louisiana State University Press, 1960) that 
Columbia was the first to record the sensation from 
New Orleans: "Less than a week after their 
spectacular opening at Reisenweber's [where the 
band had its New York City debut on January 27, 
1917], the New Orleans musicians were under 
contract to make the world's first jazz phonograph 
record" (64-65). 

Brunn then describes how Columbia 
insisted that the band launch jazz on record with 
two popular songs of the time-"The Darktown 
Strutters' Ball" and "lndiana"-rather than numbers 
of their own. Brunn describes how the small 
studio reverberated wall-to-wall with sound and 
how "a gang of carpenters, who were building 
shelves in the studio, laughed and threw their tools 
about the room to contribute to the bedlam" (65). 
Brunn also writes, "It was not until 'Livery Stable 
Blues' [made for Victor in February] had become a 
smash hit that Columbia recovered the master from 
its dead files and made pressings of 'Darktown 
Strutters' Ball' and 'Indiana' on A2297" (71). 

Brunn evidently concluded that Columbia 
viewed the recording session as an experiment or 
unsuccessful test: "After two numbers the 
musicians were paid their $250 and ordered from 
the studio. Columbia had washed its hands of 
jazz. The master record was filed away for 
business reasons and forgotten . . . The southern 
musicians simmered for awhile under this stinging 



defeat, then, with a vengeance not concealed, 
went directly to Columbia's competitor, the Victor 
Talking Machine Company" (65). 

I am uncertain as to the origin of this 
legend. There seems to be nothing in the late 
Nick LaRocca's files to uphold it, and those files 
are minutely documented accounts of everything 
the band did. It certainly seems unlikely that 
carpenters building shelves in a recording studio 
would be allowed to continue while a recording 
session was in progress, no matter what the nature 
of the performance might be. 

Further, the original recording card in the 
CBS files for both titles reveals that four takes of 
"Darktown Strutters' Ball" and three of "Indiana" 
were completed, two of each actually being used 
for issue to the public when the record (A2297) 
was announced in the supplement for September, 
1917. Nothing in the CBS files suggests that there 
was a January test date, the products of which 
were dragged out of the "dead" files, as Brunn 
claims, and issued to counteract the success of a 
Victor date on February 26, 1917. When a band 
made a test , one take was usually enough-certainly 
not seven to cover two titles, and by an untried 
unknown quantity such as the Original Dixieland 
Jazz Band. 

I have come into possession of microfilms 
of the Columbia artists' files, and these, arranged 
alphabetically, show all the titles (issued and 
rejected) by each artist from the Aarons Sisters to 
the Zoellner String Quartet. From the autumn of 
1915 onwards, each title is noted with the date on 
which it was recorded, date on which it passed for 
issue (or date on which it was rejected), date of 
issue (if any), and catalogue number (if any). 

The sole entry under Original Dixieland 
Jass Band bears the date May 31, 1917 for both 
titles. There is no reference to any previous test 
date. There is no suggestion that the band had 
been in the Columbia studio prior to the Victor 
date. 
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Recorded on June 5, 1924, this was titled "Barn- 
yard Blues" instead of "Livery Stable Blues/' 
presumably so composer fees would go to Nick 
LaRocca instead of Ray Lopez and Alcide Nunez, 
who had filed a copyright for "Livery Stable 
Blues." Does LaRocca deserve credit as com- 
poser? Victor disc #78255 credits the ODJB, the 
band. Some claim black New Orleans musicians 
played the tune long before the ODJB recorded it. 



It is clear that Victor secured the services 
of the band for a test session on February 26, 1917 
and that the band passed this test. The results 
were issued with incredible speed. The Victor test 
date produced three takes of "Dixie Jass Band One- 
Step" and two takes of "Livery Stable Blues." Nick 
LaRocca's own account of the Victor session is that 
Charles Sooy, Victor's senior recording engineer, 
took endless pains to ensure that Victor secured 
the best possible results. According to LaRocca 
himself, only after these had been put on sale by 
Victor did Columbia (as usual then) follow. 

The story of the legal hassle over the 
inclusion of a strain from Joe Jordan's "That 
Teasing Rag" in "Dixie Jass Band One-Step," 
originally without label credit, has often been told. 
Anger over this legal problem may be what drove 
LaRocca into Columbia's waiting (albeit more 
conservative) studio. It is interesting to note that 



Victor proclaimed jazz to the nation nine days after 
recording it for the first time anywhere, while 
Columbia took three months after its May 31 
session-and Columbia, to play it safe, issued two 
big hits from Tin Pan Alley, not some weird jazz 
works from LaRocca's fertile brain. 

Before Columbia finally issued what the 
ODJB had recorded that last day of May, the band 
had signed a contract with Aeolian and already 
had two sessions for that company. The Aeolian 
contract was for six months and was not renewed. 
The band then recorded exclusively for Victor in 
the U.S. from the spring of 1918 until the end of 
1921. In London, Columbia obtained the band's 
services for the famous 17 twelve-inch sides. 

Discographies should be amended to read 
the Victor date first , and then the Columbia date 
(which produced probably the worst of all 
mementoes of the band). 

Interestingly, two days after the Victor 
ODJB session of February 26, 1917, Wilbur 
Sweatman made a test for Victor of a clarinet solo 
of "Boogie Rag," but that did not pass the stringent 
test of the Victor selection team, so Sweatman, like 
LaRocca, accepted a Columbia offer-three and a 
half months later. Sweatman's Original Jazz Band 
eventually made two sides that were considered 
suitable for the Columbia catalogue-issued nine 
months later still. By then, the ODJB had gone 
through its Aeolian period and had made two 
further dates for Victor. 

Sweatman's "jazz" records were the 
nearest Columbia got to recording the new idiom 
until the summer of 1919, when the company 
made a few desultory sessions of the Synco Jazz 
Band, Gorman's Novelty Syncopators, and various 
Yerkes groups (the Southern Five and the Happy 
Six are the most jazz-orientated, but .they hardly 
compare with the superb Victors of the ODJB). 
Columbia also recorded ten sides by the Louisiana 
Five between April and December of 1919. 

BRIAN RUST LIVES IN SWANAGE, ENGLAND. 

IN THE NEXT V78I, FRANK POWERS DISCUSSES 
JAZZ AS IT WAS RECORDED AROUND 1917. 



MORE NOTES ON THE ODJB'S FIRST RECORDING - bytimgracyk 



An earlier version of the preceding article- 
Brian Rust's "The First Jazz Record of All?"— 
appeared in 1987 in Rust's now-defunct Needle 
Time . The article is reprinted here since the myth 
persists that Columbia recorded the ODJB before 
Victor. I thank Tim Brooks for calling my attention 
to this article. In the Spring 1991 issue of the 
ARSC lournal . Brooks points out that the Columbia 
sides have May 1917 matrix numbers and that 
"notations on the original cards strongly indicate 
that [the Columbia sides] were recorded then as 
well, not renumbered from some earlier trial." 

ODJB trombonist Eddie Edwards may be 
one source for the story that Columbia recorded 
the "jass" band first and then sat on the disc. 
Edwards recalled earlier days in the studios for the 
May, 1947 issue of lazz Record . Edwards' account 
is reprinted in Selections From The Gutter 
(University of California Press, 1977), edited by Art 
Hodes and Chadwick Hansen. 

Edwards gives a very confusing account of 
Victor and Columbia recording the ODJB. 
Characteristically, nothing is said about Aeolian- 
Vocal ion, which also recorded the band in 1917. 
Edwards stresses in the May, 1 947 article that three 
decades had passed: "Thirty years is a long time, 
and that, to the month, is exactly how long it's 
been since the Original Dixieland Band set the 
musical world on its ear by the band's first 
recording." Why Edwards alludes to May of 1917 
is unclear, but he associates the Victor disc with 
that month (not Columbia), later concluding, "Yes, 
thirty years is a long time, and jazz has come a 
long way since we made that first Victor record." 

Perhaps he refers to May because it may 
have been the month in which the first jazz disc 
was sold by Victor. The May 1917 Victor sup- 
plement, printed in late April, describes the newly 
listed #18255 record and includes a photograph of 
the band, so May was probably when the disc 
became available. I have seen various March dates 
cited as "release date"-but "release date" goes 
undefined. Edwards possibly refers to a recording 
date and may be the victim of a faulty memory, 
thinking it was recorded in May. The actual Victor 
recording date was February 26. The disc was 



probably approved for release (and announced?) in 
early March. 

Edwards' article appears to be one source 
for author H. O. Brunn. The trombonist, recalling 
the band first going to a Columbia studio, claims 
that studio carpenters were building shelves and 
"hammering away while we tried to play"— unlikely 
but Brunn reports the same. Edwards also states, 
"No one knew what we were doing"~also stressed 
by Brunn but equally unlikely. That Columbia and 
Victor engineers, who routinely worked with 
military and ragtime bands, were at a loss when 
faced with a "jass" band is surely a myth from this 
era of colorful anecdotes. 

Consider Edwards' sequence of events: the 
ODJB recorded for Columbia ("the sides were 
never released"), then recorded for Victor, then 
returned to Columbia for a disc that was issued. 

In fact the ODJB visited Columbia while 
the band sued Victor over a mixup with sheet 
music, but Edwards never mentions any lawsuit, 
instead claiming Victor was merely interested in 
one novelty disc: "Victor made the two sides as 
only novelties and didn't want us anymore. So we 
made another deal with Columbia to make another 
record. When it was released it was such a good 
seller that Victor called us back and made the 
series that are now so famous." It is unclear here 
whether Edwards thinks Columbia or Victor issued 
the first jazz disc (is he saying Victor was first but 
sales were sluggish?). Edwards clearly implies that 
sales of the 191 7 Columbia disc inspired Victor to 
push the band. The fact is that the Victor disc was 
issued first and sold well from the beginning. 
Edwards' account is not to be trusted. 

In any case, Edwards insists the ODJB 
showed up in the Columbia studios first-at least 
for a "test" recording-and this could be one origin 
of the tenacious myth that Brian Rust disproves in 
his article. Edwards never cites the spurious 
January 30, 1917 date. Where did that date come 
from? Brunn cites it, but what was his source? 

Edwards was an unreliable source. 
LaRocca was worse but was Brunn's chief source 
for The Story of the Dixieland lazz Band, a 
fascinating but flawed history of early jazz. 
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Polk Miller's Old South Quartette 

By Jas Obrecht 



By 1910, an abundance of black 
performers had been recorded in Cuba, Brazil, and 
Puerto Rico. Pete Hampton, who recorded in 
Germany and England, could well have been the 
most prolific African American recording artist 
before Bessie Smith. On the U.S. mainland, 
though, sessions featuring African Americans were 
still rare and integrated sessions far rarer. With 
their 1910 Edison Amberol and Standard cylinders, 
Polk Miller's Old South Quartette provided a very 
notable exception. 

A white man, Polk Miller was from Prince 
Edward County, Virginia. "I was raised on a 
plantation where 'niggers' were thicker than hops," 
Polk wrote in an undated newspaper sketch found 
among his papers, "and it was there that I learned 
to 'pick upon de ole banjo.'" During the Civil War 
he served as a Confederate artillery man and 
hospital steward. According to a biographical 
sketch written by his son Withers Miller for the 
Richmond Times-Dispatch, Polk himself furled the 
Confederate banner at Appomattox. Afterwards 
Miller farmed for a while, and then ran a 
successful drug store and animal remedies 
company in Richmond. After a hard day's work, 
Polk enjoyed entertaining family and friends with 
his banjo and voice. His son Withers recalled: "He 
was thoroughly fond of music, having a good 
voice, his singing being one of his many 
accomplishments. In story telling he had few 
equals, if any, and no superiors. In interpreting the 
Negro dialect he excelled, and it was through this 
channel that he achieved his greatest fame." 

In an undated newspaper clipping found 
among his scrapbooks, Polk Miller explained his 
reasons for launching his performing career in 
1892: "On coming to Richmond in 1860, and 
entering upon the career of druggist, I was soon so 
mixed up in 'physics' that I didn't have time to 
keep up with my music. Indeed, I wouldn't tell 
anybody that I even 'knowed how' to play the 



banjo, because it was looked upon as a 'nigger 
insterment,' and beneath the notice of the 
'cultivated.' For years I longed for the time when 
it would 'come in fashion' and I could play on my 
favorite musical instrument without disgracing 
myself in the eyes of my city friends. ... I do play 
the 'nigger banjer,' and now and then as I pass 
along the road. . . I delight in getting behind a 
Negro cabin and singing a plantation melody 'jes' 
to see 'em come a crallin' out to see who is dat 
out dar a-playin' on dat banjer.'" A year later 
Miller gave up pill peddling for life as a musician 
and "darkey dialectician." 

Mark Twain, for one, was convinced 
Miller made the right choice. An October 15, 
1 894, article in the Cincinnati Commercial Gazette 
recounted Twain's introduction of Polk at Madison 
Square Garden. "Mr. Miller is thoroughly 
competent to entertain you with his sketches of the 
old-time Negro," Twain reportedly said, "and I not 
only commend him to your intelligent notice but 
personally endorse him." Twain particularly 
admired Polk's storytelling abilities. The 
stentorian-voiced Miller embarked on extensive 
tours of the South and swings through Illinois, 
Michigan, New York, and Texas. He was especially 
fond of playing Confederate reunions and 
monument fund-raisers. 

Although he did not perform in blackface, 
Polk sometimes billed himself as "The Old Virginia 
Plantation Negro" and performed Negro spirituals 
and pop and folk tunes such as "Run, Nigger, 
Run," "Gwine Back To Dixie," and "Carry Me 
Back To Old Virginny." His old-time 
pluck-and-strum banjo style was so good, reported 
Joel Chandler Harris in the Atlanta Constitution, 
"when Polk Miller plays, you may look for a live 
nigger to jump out of his banjo"— high praise 
indeed from the creator of Uncle Remus. 

Despite the racist overtones of his press 
coverage, which were typical for the era, Miller 
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was daring enough to go on tour with four African 
Americans, the Old South Quartette, beginning 
around 1900. In a Richmond Journal article dated 
January 3, 1912, Miller explained that the four, 
whom he referred to as his "boys" or "employees," 
had been "singing on the street corners and in the 

barrooms of this city at night to motley crowds of 
hoodlums and barroom loafers and handing 
around the hat .... I could get a dozen quartettes 
from the good singing material among the Negroes 
in the tobacco factories here." The clipping 
indicates that Polk and his quartet played colleges 
and military schools, as well as the "most exclusive 
social clubs" in New York, Boston, Baltimore, 
Washington, Pittsburgh, and Cleveland. Their 
two-hour show featured dialect stories and 
recitations, coon songs, and displays of Polk's 
prowess on fiddle and banjo. When a visiting 
European prince missed the ensemble's 
performance at Carnegie Hall, Mark Twain 
lamented that he'd "missed about the only thing 
the country can furnish that is originally and utterly 
American." Polk's personal clippings also indicate 
that the Old South Quartette performed at African 
American churches. 

Eventually Miller and his quartet were 
joined by storyteller Col. Tom Booker in the 
program Two Old Confederates In Old Times 
Down South. The show aimed at pure nostalgia, as 
seen in a 1910 brochure emphasizing that the Old 
South Quartette were "genuine" Negroes: "Their 
singing is not the kind that has been heard by the 
students from 'colored universities,' who dress in 
pigeon-tailed coats, patent leather shoes, white 
shirt fronds, and who are advertised to sing 
plantation melodies but do not. They do not try to 
let you see how nearly a Negro can act the white 
man while parading in a dark skin, but they dress, 
act, and sing like the real Southern darkey in his 
'workin" clothes. As to their voices, they are the 
sweet, though uncultivated, result of nature, 
producing a harmony unequaled by the 
professionals, and because it is natural, goes 
straight to the hearts of the people. To the old 
Southerner, it will be 'Sounds from the old home 



of long ago'. ... To hear them is to live again 
your boyhood days down on the farm." 

Polk Miller's Old South Quartette 
produced four Edison Amberol cylinders and three 
Standard cylinders at their November 1909 
session. For his first recording, Polk plucked and 
strummed banjo and sang lead on a rousing 
version of "The Bonnie Blue Flag," a Confederate 
rallying song. James L. Stamper's quavering, 
powerful bass led the quartet's well-rehearsed 
choruses. The January 1910 issue of Edison 
Phonograph Monthly advertised the Amberol wax 
release, no. 389, as "one of the most popular war 
songs of the South, surpassing in popularity even 
the world-famous 'Dixie' in the days from '61 to 
'65. It was sung by Polk Miller around army 
campfires and he sings it now at reunions of 
Confederate veterans." In the 1914 promotional 
pamphlet Edison Blue Amberol Records For 
February, Miller was described as "James 
Whitcomb Riley, Frank Stanton, Uncle Remus and 
Thomas Nelson Page, all rolled into one." The 
company further claimed that "the correct idea of 
plantation life in the 'Old South' can be better 
learned from an evening with him than from all 
the books that have been written on the subject." 
By then "Bonnie Blue Flag" was offered in 
celluloid as Blue Amberol 2175. 
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Issued as Amberol 390 and later as Blue 
Amberol 2176, Miller's "Laughing Song" had no 
relation to George W. Johnson's similarly titled 
releases, other than its use of belly laughs during 
choruses. Performing on a guitar strung with steel 
strings, Polk conjured a piano sound by following 
deft bass notes with quick plucks of his treble 
strings. Equal parts carnival barker, windbag orator, 
and drunken fool, he seemed to revel in hooting 
and hollering above the quartet's deadpan 
harmonies. "It takes a genuine Southern Negro to 
sing this song," claimed the January 1910 Edison 
Phonograph Monthly, "which is typical of the 
happy darkey nature. The laughter of the quartet is 
natural and contagious." With its rerelease as Blue 
Amberol 2176, the company's promotion added 
this afterthought: "It ought to be natural, for the 
Old South Quartette was composed of genuine 
darkies of the 'Sunny South,' trained in music by 
Mr. Miller." 

By contrast, Polk's propulsive delivery of 
the spiritual "What A Time" was reverential and 
unmistakably Southern. He began slowly, 
strumming guitar and singing unison choruses and 
call-and-responses with his quartet. Then, like a 
good backwoods preacher, he pushed the music's 
tempo and sped up his exhortations. By the song's 
end, the quartet's mesmerizing parts were edging 
toward African chant. Upon its release as Amberol 
391, "What A Time" was described as "a favorite 
church hymn of the Virginia country negroes, with 
a characteristic plantation air, quaint and pleasing." 
For its reissue as Blue Amberol 2177, an intrepid 
copy writer added: "It reminds us of the revival 
meetings of the 'Shouting Methodists' and is 
typical of that noisy but picturesque religion." 

The litany of Negro foodstuffs assembled 
in "The Watermelon Party," Amberol 392, was 
burnt-cork shuck-and-jive, with the quartet singing 
lines like "Oh you darkies, won't you come along 
with me" beneath Polk's promises of catfish, 
persimmons, possum, ham, ginger snaps, 
sarsaparilla, and other delicacies to "keep the 
niggers happy." The January 1910 Edison 
Phonograph Monthly identified the selection as "an 



original 'makeup' by James L. Stamper, the basso 
of the quartet, and for which no music has ever 
been written." With its reissue as Blue Amberol 
2178, Edison continued to deny Stamper (now 
described as "as typical a Negro of the South as 
could be found") songwriting credit. "No music 
has ever been written for this selection. . . . 
Nobody composed this music— like Topsy, it 'just 
grew.'" In unabashedly racist rhetoric, Miller was 
praised in same paragraph for doing so much in 
his lifetime "to bring to the ruling race an 
appreciation of the characteristics of the Negroes." 
According to Edison, Mark Twain called the 
group's performance of the song a "musical 
earthquake." 

Polk Miller's Standard cylinders focused on 
semi-spiritual music. The January 1910 Edison 
Phonograph Monthly claimed that Polk sang the 
melody of "Rise And Shine," no. 10332, just as 
"the old darkies used to sing it on his father's 
plantation before the war." The publication singled 
out Standard release 10333, an a cappella "The 
'Old Time' Religion," as "a hymn of Negro origin, 
but owing to the fact that its words and melody stir 
the popular heart, the Southern whites have 
introduced it into their church services." 

The Quartette's version of the old camp 
meeting song "Jerusalem Mournin'," no. 10334, 
contained the memorable lyrics: 

"The Good Book says that Cain killed 
Abel, 

He knocked him in the head with the leg 
of a table" 

Randall Graves, the quartet's first tenor, alternated 
lines with the rest of the quartet. With its spirited 
amens, choruses of "I be ready," and Stamper's 
descending, tuba-like phrases, the selection 
presents the Old South Quartette's most spirited 
performance. 

The Edison Phonograph Monthly for 
March 1910 reported that "the seven records made 
by Polk Miller and his 'Old South Quartette,' 
which went on sale January 3rd, have proven a 
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tremendous surprise. We expected that the 
demand for these records would be confined 
almost exclusively to the South, as the request that 
they be catalogued emanated from that section. In 
this we were mistaken, for while naturally the 
demand was greatest in the South, still the North 
took to them very kindly and some sections of the 
West simply cannot get enough of them. One 
enthusiastic Kansas dealer wrote in to the factory 
suggesting we make one thousand records of the 
same order. The popularity of the records proves 
that real 'darkey' plantation melody still has a firm 
grip upon the affections of the American public, 
irrespective of locality." 

Despite the cylinders' popularity, Polk 
Miller did not record again, and by 1912 he had 
parted ways with the Old South Quartette. 
Although he got along with the men— "they were 
always respectful and considerate in their 
demeanor towards me," he told the Richmond 
Journal— touring with African American singers had 
become too difficult. Over the years, he estimated, 
more than twenty men had been members of his 
quartet. 

Travel was especially difficult in the South, 
where Jim Crow was the law of the land and 
members of the quartet were forbidden to use 
restaurants, saloons, drinking fountains, lavatories, 
train cars, hotels, and hospitals designated for 
whites. It was an era of unprecedented racial 
violence, with over 2,000 African Americans 
lynched in the first years of the new century. In 
their travels, Miller and his quartet no doubt 
encountered the same angry glares and 
hand-lettered signs that had caused such dread in 
W.C Handy and other traveling musicians: 
"Nigger don't let the sun go down on you here." 

In the Richmond journal article, Miller 
indicated that discrimination sometimes held sway 
in the North as well: "Some of the Northern towns 
which wanted me would write, 'We are 
exceedingly anxious to have you, but our people 
don't want the quartet, as our people do not like 
the Negro.' There is a certain class of whites in the 
South, whose ancestors never owned Negroes.... 



This class of people made it very uncomfortable for 
my Negroes. My solicitude for the comfort of my 
men, and many times for the safety of them in 
going from the halls to their quarters, worried me 
very much and unfitted me for my work. . . this 
fact, with the inborn dislike of the Negro on the 
part of the hoodlum element, intensified my 
troubles when on the road and in some places I 
had to call on the police to guard my men. ... I 
shall never again take a Negro quartet on the road 
with me." He offered this explanation of the fate of 
his final lineup: "I farmed them out to a New York 
man for five weeks. He was so much taken with 
them that he has taken them for good and all, for 
which I am profoundly grateful." 

Polk Miller drew his last breath on 
October 20, 1913, and was buried in Richmond's 
Hollywood Cemetery. His arrangements lived on 
when a lineup called the Old South Quartette 
recorded in Long Island City during the fall of 
1 928. Among their seven QRS and Broadway sides 
were "Watermelon Party" and a close remake of 
"Laughing Song" titled "Oysters And Wine At 2 
A.M." 

A half-century after his death, Polk Miller's 
animal remedies were still being sold. Today his 
scrapbooks are housed at Richmond's Valentine 
Historical Museum (Doug Seroff's outstanding 
article "Polk Miller And The Old South Quartette" 
in 78 Quarterly No. 3 is illustrated with many 
items from these scrapbooks). All of Polk Miller's 
Old South Quartette recordings, along with the 
QRS and Broadway sides, appear on Document 
Records' The Earliest Negro Vocal Quartets CD. 

© Jas Obrecht 1995. The author gratefully 
acknowledges Tim Brooks, Frederick Crane, and 
Dick Spottswood for their contributions to this 
article. He invites those with corrections or 
additions to write him at 2700 Barclay Way, 
Belmont, CA 94002. 

Jas Obrecht recently interviewed blues artist 
Saunders King and in the next V78I will report 
King's memories of recording in the 78 RPM era. 



Billy Murray's Friendships With Some Record Collectors 

By Frank Hoffmann 

An Excerpt from The Billy Murray Biography, by 
Frank Hoffmann, Dick Carty, and Quentin Riggs 



If people can be judged by the company they 
keep, then Billy Murray would fare very well under 
scrutiny. He was held in high regard by his 
professional associates. Even those who briefly 
came into contact with him were enriched by his 
gestures of goodwill. He shared his life with a 
devoted circle of friends and admirers. 

MURRAY AND JIMMY MARTIN DALE 

One of Murray's closest friends was James 
Vaughan Martindale, who was born on October 
16, 1894 in Chicago. Martindale's father was a 
lawyer engaged in the book trade and the family 
had overseen the publication of the Martindale 
Mercantile Directory since the Civil War era. 
Business dictated a transfer of the family enterprise 
to Brooklyn early in the century, and at 189 Rugby 
Road, in the Flatbush area across from Prospect 
Park, the Martindales built a Victorian-style home 
in 1905. "Jimmy," as he was known throughout 
life to friends and family, grew up comfortably in 
this neighborhood. 

As a youth Martindale was an ardent admirer 
of popular recording artists, particularly Billy 
Murray. Martindale found out that Murray lived 
nearby and, in 1913, convinced a friend to drive 
with him to look at the singer's home. When they 
reached the Murray residence the lighting system 
in Martindale's car began acting up. At that 
moment, a man, who appeared to be the same 
Billy Murray he knew from record catalog photos, 
was seen saying goodbye to some guests. 

Murray approached Martindale's vehicle 
and said, "Your light has gone out. Wait a minute 
and I'll go in the house and bring you one." 
Martindale, 18 at the time, was so overwhelmed 
by the kindness displayed by his idol that he had 
trouble speaking coherently. He thanked Murray 



for the light and rode off in a blissful state. The 
experience was so disconcerting for Martindale that 
he left under the impression that Murray's hair was 
red, which was never the case. Quentin Riggs has 
added a twist to this first encounter. Martindale 
Confided to Riggs in July of 1952 that he had pur- 
posely tampered with his lights in order to get the 
attention of Murray, a known car buff and tinkerer. 

Martindale ran into Murray again in late 1915 
on a New York street car. He noticed a man 
nearby clinging to a strap with a scowl on his face 
while reading a newspaper. Convinced that he 
recognized the man, Martindale inquired, "Aren't 
you Billy Murray?" Remaining glued to the paper, 
the man replied with a gruff "Yes!" Martindale was 
sufficiently intimidated to hold off from making any 
further social overtures to the singer at that time. 

When reminded of this incident in the 
1930s, Murray recalled that he had been in a foul 
state of mind due to problems in Victor's New 
York studio while attempting to record a duet of 
"Are You From Dixie?" with Irving Kaufman. The 
problems were of a technical nature. Kaufman had 
complicated matters by insisting upon leaving 
early, just when they were about to get things 
right. The session was unfinished and would 
require going back some other day. Much of the 
day had been wasted and Murray's frustration had 
spilled over into the evening hours. 

Upon Martindale's discharge from the United 
States Naval Force Reserve after World War I, he 
announced to his father-who had hoped his son 
would follow in his footsteps-that he would enter 
the theatrical profession. After a decade trying to 
make an impact on the entertainment industry, 
Martindale decided to purchase the Hubbell 
Publishing Company in 1930. He settled into the 
family business as vice-president and secretary of 
Martindale-Hubbell, Inc. of Summit, New Jersey. 
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He also served as director from 1930, later 
becoming chairman of the board of directors. He 
traveled extensively. 

One trip to London with his mother which 
Martindale would fondly remember included their 
attending an Aileen Stanley performance in the 
1 930s. Stanley spent much time in England during 
that decade recording and working in theaters and 
night clubs. After the show, Martindale sent word 
backstage to Stanley that one of Murray's good 
friends would like to meet her. He and his mother 
were immediately welcomed by Stanley with open 
arms. She spoke of Murray and her association 
with him with great affection. 

Stepson Richard Carolan recalls that Martindale 
was a multi-faceted individual with a wide variety 
of interests. His greatest passions were automobile 
racing and record collecting. He began acquiring 
pioneer recordings while barely in his teens and 
discs eventually filled the sitting room of the Rugby 
Road home, causing a floor problem which 
required reinforcement repairs. 

Jim Walsh relates that Jack Caidin, a New York 
City dealer in old recordings, deserved credit for 
bringing Murray and Martindale together as friends. 
In the early 1930s he told the singer about 
Marti ndale's exhaustive collection of Murray 
records and arranged for them to meet. 

Because the two had traits in common, they 
became fast friends. Both were easy going and 



possessed a fine sense of humor. Both were 
accomplished storytellers; Murray enjoyed relating 
adventures from his minstrel days while Martindale 
could draw from his extensive travels and 
international circle of friends. Perhaps of greatest 
importance, they both loved automobiles. It is 
likely that Martindale took Murray to some of the 
races he regularly attended. 

Murray, a modest, retiring man by nature, 
undoubtedly appreciated that Martindale did not 
treat him like a celebrity. Although Martindale 
knew more than his share of famous people, he 
did not fawn over them. In many respects the two 
men were equally matched socially. Both were 
self-made men who had been very successful in 
their chosen professions. While Murray knew 
many people around New York City, it is likely 
that Martindale run into more acquaintances- 
lawyers, businessmen-than his friend when the 
two went out on lunch dates or to sporting events. 

Martindale seemed to enjoy the opportunities 
afforded by his friendship with Murray to meet 
other recording stars, particularly from the acoustic 
era. Carolan says Martindale had fond memories 
of a trip to one of Murray's recording sessions in 
New York City around 1941 for the Bluebird label. 
While there he met record artist and radio 
personality Kate Smith, who graciously commented 
on what a great singer Murray was. Martindale 
also accompanied Murray on at least one occasion 



"Im Gonna 



Lyric by 
WALTER OKEEFE 



Moderato 



)ance Wit De Guy Wot 

(The Gum Chewers Song) 

(Ukulele arr. see note below) 



Music by 
HARRY ARCHER 




Billy Murray recorded this with Aileen Stanley on June 27, 1927 (Victor 20822). Stanley later worked in 
London, where Jimmy Martindale met her. 
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to Chicago, in 1942, when the singer made an 
appearance on the WLS National Barn Dance radio 
program. His participation in the John Bieling Day 
celebrations between 1946-1950 has been 
documented by Walsh. 

Murray and Marti ndale remained devoted to 
each other until Murray's death in 1954. One of 
Marti ndale's gestures most appreciated by Murray 
was the gift of a beautiful wrist watch. Made 
especially for the singer, the dial had the letters of 
Murray's name where numbers would normally 
have been (the 12 o'clock position was blank, with 
a "B" at one o'clock, an "I" at 2 o'clock, an "L" at 
3 o'clock and 4 o'clock, and so on). After the 
singer died, Martindale continued to place 
memorial reminders (three columns wide) in 
Variety on the anniversary of his passing for a 
considerable length of time. 

Martindale himself died of heart failure on June 
24, 1981, in Memorial Hospital, Ormond Beach, 
Florida. His wife Ruth and her two children 
negotiated with the Library of Congress to have his 
record collection donated to that institution. The 
agreement took effect in the late 1980s, enabling 
scholars and Murray enthusiasts in general to have 
access to what is believed to be the world's finest 
and most nearly complete collection of Murray 
recordings in existence. 

MURRAY AND JIM WALSH 

Ulysses "Jim" Walsh, a journalist by profession, 
also enjoyed a close friendship with Murray. 
Walsh was a noted collector of acoustic era 
recordings and memorabilia, and he towered 
above others as a source of information about 
Murray's life and music. He estimated at one time 
that his inventory of Murray cylinders and discs 
was exceeded only by Martindale's holdings. 

Walsh related that the American Quartet's "A 
Night Trip to Buffalo" (Victor 16521; 1909) was 
the first record he ever heard. He was two years 
old and nestled in his mother's arms when he 
listened to its sounds emerging from the external 
horn of a neighbor's Victor machine. 

From the time Walsh was six or seven years of 



age Murray was one of his "life's heroes." From 
that time onward, he played the singer's records 
incessantly and even dreamed about him. He 
considered the greatest evening of his life (at least 
up until that point) to be the one on which he saw 
Murray appear with the Eight Famous Victor 
Artists. He later would write in Hobbies. "When 
I was still a small boy I felt I could die happy if I 
could only meet him and be granted a kindly word 
or two. There is a touch of romance in the 
thought that I grew up to meet Billy, visited him at 
his Freeport home and cherished him as one of my 
dearest friends." 

After Walsh made contact, Murray and Jimmy 
Martindale traveled to Johnson City, Tennessee in 
October 1 938 to visit the writer. In October 1 940 
Walsh spent a fortnight as Murray's house quest, 
running around New York and learning about the 
singer's career. By then, Walsh seems to have 
entertained the possibility of becoming Murray's 
authorized biographer. Over the years, however, 
Walsh's ambition was stymied by Murray's 
inherent modesty, by Walsh's strong personal bond 
to Murray, and by personal health problems. 

In January 1942, Walsh's long-running articles 
about acoustic recording era artists first appeared 
in Hobbies . Walsh wrote about various recording 
artists from those early years, but Murray remained 
his favorite. Walsh's storehouse of information 
about the singer continued to grow in the 1940s 
and early 1950s as a result of his social contact 
with Murray, Martindale, and others. 

After Murray's death, Walsh continued to offer 
a wealth of biographical snippets as well as quotes 
and anecdotes attributed to the singer. He served 
as a conduit for legions of fans and collectors 
seeking knowledge about Murray. By the early 
1960s Walsh had decided to donate his entire 
collection to the Library of Congress. In 1965 the 
Library catalogued his collection and made 
arrangements to take possession of it upon his 
death. Several years later, at Walsh's request, the 
Library removed the records and talking machines 
from his home, but Walsh retained possession of 
his books, catalogs, and other reference material so 
he could continue to do research and to write 
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articles. Walsh decided to let the records go 
because he was no longer able to listen to them 
due to an inner ear problem. Some time during 
the 1970s Walsh suggested to Martindale that he 
consider donating his record collection to the 
Library, to which Martindale agreed. 

Walsh's health deteriorated to such a degree in 
the 1980s that he moved into a nursing home. At 
the time of his death a substantial portion of his 
resources had not yet been sent to the Library of 
Congress. Playback technician George Cipper 
drove to Walsh's Virginia residence to gather up 
the remaining materials. He found the house in a 
state of utter disarray. Neighbors had complained 
about the deteriorating condition of the property 
for some time. Walsh's cats contributed to the filth 
and stench "of an indescribable nature" found by 
Cipper. 

Cipper quickly piled materials into boxes. As 
he worked he noted that while some items 
appeared to cover the early days of recording 
history, others were clearly personal in nature, 
such as business documents. Time limitations 
necessitated postponing the sorting process to a 
later date. A brief check with some neighbors 
confirmed his suspicion that some materials (pre- 
viously described by Walsh to the Library of Con- 




Murray recorded this George M. Cohan song in 1907. 



gress) were missing. The culprit, a nearby resident, 
was identified. He evidently absconded with items 
under the impression they would be of value to 
collectors. Cipper retrieved the materials from the 
guilty party after painting a dire picture of what 
happens to people convicted of stealing federal 
government property. 

Upon Cipper's return to Washington, the 
material was deposited at one of LC's auxiliary 
storage buildings, but government employees and 
interested researchers have been denied access to 
the holdings from that point onward. 

MURRAY AS REMEMBERED BY QUENTIN RIGGS 

Quentin Riggs, who lives today in Edmond, 
Oklahoma, knew Murray and recognized the 
generosity of spirit the singer displayed in his 
dealings with others. Riggs met Murray at the 
second John Bieling Day party in 1947. He was 
seventeen but was already a knowledgeable 
enthusiast of acoustic era recordings. He 
remembers having been impressed with Murray's 
efforts to put him at ease in a room largely filled 
by aged stars of a bygone era. 

Riggs had further opportunities to know 
Murray. They met for lunch and gatherings. Riggs 
visited Murray during the Fourth of July weekend 
in 1952 when he was on leave from the army. 
They also kept in contact through phone calls. 
Like others invited into Murray's inner circle, Riggs 
found it difficult to elicit responses from the singer 
by means of a stiff question-and-answer approach. 
Murray preferred relaxed, convivial settings where 
information was most likely to be exchanged 
through jokes, anecdotes, and stories. 

Riggs' first impressions of Murray were 
reinforced as time went by. The singer was 
essentially a quiet man, soft-spoken and kind 
towards others. He appreciated the interest others 
showed in his work. 

Murray's character also included healthy doses 
of "ginger" and "pep," to borrow terms by which 
he had once described Ada Jones. His dialogue 
was spiced by the liberal use of slang-nothing out 
of the ordinary for his day. Riggs recalled one 
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instance in July 1952 when he, along with record 
collector E. Bryant Burke and Eugene C. Rose (a 
German-born flutist who began making records in 
1889), visited the Murray home. Shortly after their 
arrival, Rose and Madeline went to another part of 
the room and began an animated conversation. 
Murray turned to those in his group and jokingly 
exclaimed, "The Heinies are having a convention 
over there!" Riggs inferred from this light-hearted 
remark simply that Madeline was of German 
descent. Clearly no offense was intended. 

Murray was fond of giving people nicknames. 
Most of the recording artists that Riggs observed 
referred to their colleagues in an informal manner. 
Olive Kline, for instance, called her friends 
Elizabeth and William Wheeler "Betty" and "Billy" 
while Harry Macdonough was "Mac," John Bieling 
was "Johnny," Will Oakland was "Billy," Walter 
Van Brunt was "Walt", and the list goes on. When 
Riggs was introduced to Murray on September 10, 
1947 he immediately became "Quent." In fact, the 
singer's first use of the nickname went as follows: 
"Gee, Quent, you really threw us' for a loop. 
When we heard you were coming we thought you 
were an old geezer like the rest of us. It's quite a 
surprise to find you're only 17 years old." 

Murray heavily employed expressions like 
"gee" (followed by the name-or nickname-of the 
person he was addressing), "you don't say" (often 
preceded by "gee"), and "can you beat that!" The 
latter can be heard on at least two of his 
recordings. On "Down by the Old Apple Tree" 
(Victor 19005), he says to Ed Smalle, "Well, can 
you beat that!" On "Dixie Is Dixie Once More" 
(Victor 18610), by the American Quartet, he 
remarks, "Well, can you beat that! Just when that 
band gets up to us it has to stop!" 

Murray also loved practical jokes. He once 
came upon Steve Porter hard at work in the 
process of overhauling his car. Porter was 
carefully placing the parts on the floor as he 
removed them from the engine block. Murray 
later sneaked back to the garage during Porter's 
absence and mixed up the arrangement of the 
parts. Fortunately, Murray-who was far more 
mechanically inclined than Porter-was able to put 



everything back in its proper order after he and his 
friends had a good laugh at Porter's expense. 

Murray was very much a self-made man. He 
lacked a significant degree of formal education but 
possessed such qualities of refinement as articulate 
speech and attractive handwriting. He had a 
curiosity which manifested itself in a wide range of 
hobbies and interests. He spent much time 
gardening at his Freeport home and followed pro- 
fessional baseball closely until the end of his life. 

Murray's mania for baseball led him to take 
balls, bats, gloves, and other equipment on the 
Vjctor Eight tours. The musicians-usually at 
Murray's prompting-would find a vacant field and 
play baseball in their spare time. On one 
particular day a game had been planned but heavy 
rains passed through the area. Everyone forgot 
about the game-except Murray. He stood in the 
field with the equipment in the rain waiting for the 
others. He eventually returned to the hotel in a 
dark mood. He was so annoyed by the attitude of 
his cohorts that he shipped all baseball gear back 
to New York in a huff and avoided the mention of 
the sport for the tour's remainder. 
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We don't know if Murray actually voted for Teddy Roosevelt 
in 1904, when this was recorded, but he probably voted for 
the Republican ticket in 1952. Quentin Riggs recalls Murray 
in early 1952 expressing dislike for the Truman White House. 
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Murray was fascinated by all mechanical 
things, especially automobiles. He preferred direct 
observation and tinkering to the consultation of 
technical charts. He told Riggs by phone in late 
1952 that he had made plans to ride around with 
a plumber in order to learn more about the 
plumber's work first-hand. 

While not a strongly opinionated person by 
nature, he followed politics with interest. Toward 
the last years of his life, he displayed strong 
conservative leanings. Riggs remembers one 
phone conversation in April 1952 in which Murray 
indicated a dislike for then-President Harry 
Truman. He criticized the existing situation in 
Washington, positing that a change at the top 
would be necessary in order to turn things around. 
He summed matters up by stating, "We need to 
put someone in there [the White House] who 
knows what he's doing." 

Murray became mildly interested in collecting 
some memorabilia associated with his career by 
the 1940s. He hadn't collected his recordings 
during his years as a top selling artist, but 
Martindale was instrumental in helping him 
acquire them long after they'd been deleted from 
record company inventories. 

While Murray sometimes was disposed to talk 
about anything but his career, he would eventually 
get around to the topic if it came up as part of the 
natural progression of a conversation. He, like 
many recording artists from his era, considered his 
studio efforts merely as a job to be carried out. He 
recorded what the label executives asked him to 
cover. The acoustic recording era featured the 
popular song more than the performer. Murray, 
like many others of his day, often participated in 
recordings as part of a faceless backing cast, such 
as the Victor Light Opera Company and the Edison 
Minstrel Co. 

There were moments when Murray's personal 
feelings broke through his veneer of 
professionalism. He particularly hated having to 
record "Nobody Else Can Love Me Like My Old 
Tomato Can" for Victor in 1923. Recalling the 
session years later would still put him in an 



agitated frame of mind. He considered the song 
lyrics disrespectful and not very literate. He was 
also hesitant to cut "'Twas Only an Irishman's 
Dream" for Bluebird in 1940. He had considered 
Henry Burr's original version to be a masterpiece 
and expressed concern that he would not do the 
song justice. He joked that he was sure to offend 
the Irish population by covering the song, 
exclaiming, "I'm afraid that some 'thick Mick' 
[tough Irishman] might come around and give me 
a punch in the nose." He ended up happy with 
the results, which featured a foxtrot tempo rather 
than the original waltz-like meter employed on the 
Burr version. 

Murray in retirement identified with the 
traditional crooner school rather than experimental 
artists like those involved with newer jazz trends 
or perpetrators of musical mayhem such as Spike 
Jones. He particularly liked Perry Como. In July 
1952 he told Riggs, "[Madeline and I] like to listen 
to the radio and we think Perry Como is one of the 
best of today's popular singers. The other night 
we heard him sing an old song, 'Daddy, You've 
Been a Mother to Me.' Do you remember it? [At 
this point he sang a couple of lines from the song.] 
Perry did a pretty good job of singing it, but no 
one has ever been able to sing that song the way 
'Hank' Burr used to sing it." As Riggs listened to 
Murray sing this excerpt, he was struck by how 
beautiful and fresh his old friend's voice still 
sounded. 

Murray, who had blazed so many trails both as 
a solo and ensemble singer with his ringing tenor 
voice, was surprisingly fascinated with bass parts 
within a quartet framework. During one of his 
visits to the Martindale home to listen to records, 
he indicated that his favorite recording wasn't one 
of his own, but rather a release by Harry 
Macdonough and the Haydn Quartet, "Lonesome" 
(Victor 5743), recorded in 1909. The bass lines in 
the song's arrangement-sung by William F. 
Hooley, his longtime associate in the American 
Quartet and Heidelberg Quintet-especial ly 
impressed him. Murray told various acquaintances 
that he sometimes wished he had been a bass 
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because they were often given interesting parts to 
sing within ensemble settings. 

Now retired himself after many years of 
government service which spanned the globe, 
Riggs has vivid memories of Murray as a man 
thoroughly at peace during the latter years of a 
long and eventful life. He seemed well off, had a 
nice home, and shared his last years with an 
intelligent and caring wife. 

As Riggs shared marvelous anecdotes with me 
one October afternoon (ever mindful of painting as 
honest and exacting a picture as possible), one 
image stayed with me longer than any other. In 
September 1947 Martindale took Murray, Walsh, 
and Riggs to lunch at Lindy's Restaurant in New 
York City, a hangout popular with show business 
people. They were joined by the famous English 
writer P.G. Wodehouse. Riggs had taken along the 
Victor recording of Murray's "Napoleon," which 
featured lyrics by Wodehouse. After lunch the 
party made its way to a record shop in Radio City, 
where they listened to the record in one of the 
small booths. Wodehouse listened intently, 
engrossed in Murray's performance. Wodehouse 
then remarked that Murray had sung the piece 
much better than the fellow in the original stage 



production of Have A Heart . 

A clerk was dispatched to find a piece of 
paper for Murray and "Plum" Wodehouse to sign, 
which could later be affixed to the label of the 
record. When Riggs handed his pen to Murray, 
the singer stated, "No, let Mr. Wodehouse sign 
first." Riggs replied, "But you sang the song." 
Murray responded, "But I couldn't have sung it if 
he hadn't written it." 

The clerk watched this activity with interest. 
She asked Murray what they were doing and he 
told her, "I was just signing a record I made." Her 
eyes widened as she asked, "Are you Billy 
Murray ?" The singer appeared genuinely 
embarrassed over being recognized but managed 
to respond with a muted "yes." 

EDITOR'S NOTE: This chapter from the coming 
Billy Murray biography has been modified slightly 
for V78I and documentation was not included 
because of space considerations. The Billy 
Murray biography is carefully researched and 
fully documented. The length and completeness 
of the Murray discography will delight many V78I 
readers. The biography will be issued by 
Scarecrow by the end of this year. 
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A Tribute to Nat Shilkret 



by Tim Gracyk 



Nathaniel Shilkret shaped Victor's musical 
sound in the '20s and early '30s perhaps more 
than any other musician. This classically-trained 
clarinettist served as bandleader, composer, piano 
accompanist, and musical director for countless 
popular discs as well as many Red Seal Victors. 
Often his name appeared on the label, but much 
of his work conducting Victor's "house" orchestra 
goes uncredited. A few musical encyclopedias 
give a little information about Shilkret (most music 
encyclopedias overlook him completely!) and his 
name inevitably pops up in biographies of musical 
figures with whom he worked-people like George 
Gershwin and Bix Beiderbecke-but I can find no 
sustained account of Shilkret's career. I pieced 
together information from scattered sources after 
listening to many Shilkret performances. For some 
time I have been disappointed that Shilkret's 
accomplishments are not well-documented for 
those who admire this remarkably versatile artist. 

EARLY YEARS 

He was born in Queens, New York as 
Naftule Schuldkraut on December 25, 1889. 
During an interview in Shilkret's home in 
Massapequa, New Jersey on October 7, 1963, he 
told Brian Rust with a twinkle in his eyes, "My 
folks came from Austria ... I'm another famous 
Jew born on Christmas Day," 

So many sources erroneously give 1 895 as 
the year of birth that we may assume Shilkret 
himself or a press agent cited 1895. Searching 
through microfilms, researcher Bob Arnold in the 
early 1990s located copies of birth certificates for 
Nat and Jack Shilkret. Citing Arnold's findings, 
Peter CI iffe of England's The Historic Record (Issue 
#28, July 1993) gives the parents' names as Wulf 
and Krusel Shuldkraut and writes, "When Jack 



(shown as Jake) was born in New York on October 
9, 1896, the family's surname seems to have 
become Shilkraut, on its ways to Shilkret . . . The 
mother is recorded as Katie Geiger. It is almost 
certainly the same woman: of Austrian birth and 
having five other children." One of these was 
Harry Shilkret, who played cornet on some 
recordings directed by older brother Nat. 

A summary of Shilkret's early years is 
given in the 1937-38 International Motion Picture 
Almanac . He has an entry because he was music 
director for many films from the mid-1 930s. Nat 
Shilkret studied music from the age of four and 
"joined [a] major symphony orchestra at 12." The 
orchestra goes unnamed but he eventually played 
with the New York Symphony under Walter 
Damrosch and the New York Philharmonic under 
Safranov as well as Mahler. He also played in the 
concert bands of Sousa, Pryor, and Goldman. 

He earned a civil engineering degree in 
college, but music provided his livelihood. He 
received a doctor's degree in music (presumably 
honorary) in 1935 from Bethany College in Kansas. 
This Almanac , which incorrectly cites 1895 as the 
year of birth, gives the parents' names as "William 
and Rose Shilkret." The Austrian-Jewish origins are 
thoroughly obscured. 

The young Shilkret was evidently skilled at 
the piano since he was accepted as a pupil by 
Charles Hambitzer (1881-1918). This teacher had 
a student who went on to enjoy greater success 
than Shilkret, namely George Gershwin. 

VICTOR RECORDING ARTIST 

Bands that Shilkret conducted in the Victor 
studios at some point or other included the Victor 
Salon Orchestra, the International Novelty 
Orchestra, the Victor Orchestra, Shilkret's Rhyth- 
Melodists, the Troubadours (normally led by Hugo 
Frey), the All Star Orchestra, the Salon Group, the 
Hilo Hawaiian Orchestra. 
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How often he conducted the High Hatters 
and related Victor bands-and how much he was 
responsible for music that accompanied singers 
like Billy Murray, Aileen Stanley, Gene Austin, 
Johnny Marvin, Jeanette MacDonald, many others- 
is difficult to determine today though Brian Rust's 
various discographies suggest Shilkret was an 
omnipresent figure in the Victor recording studios 
from the mid-1 920s to the early 1930s. 

His talents were wide-ranging. He 
conducted the orchestra in 1932 for electrically re- 
recorded Enrico Caruso discs, wrote symphonic 
works (including a Trombone Concerto in 1942), 
commissioned pieces from giants like Stravinsky 
and Schoenberg for his biblical cantata titled 
Genesis (1947). In earlier years he worked with 
jazz greats, from Bix Beiderbecke to Fats Waller. 

The 1 929 and 1 930 Victor catalogs, which 
give a paragraph about Shilkret's background, 
allow us to deduce that the musician joined Victor 
around 1913-1914: "At twenty-four he entered the 
service of the Victor Company." 

The name Shilkret does not appear in a 
Victor catalog until 1925. Nat Shilkret had formed 
the Victor Salon Orchestra in 1924 but his name 
almost never appeared on acoustically recorded 
discs. An exception, and the earliest disc that I 
have seen with his name on the actual label 
("Under the Direction of Nathaniel Shilkret"), is a 
1 2 inch International Concert Orchestra black label 
disc issued in 1923 featuring items from Strauss' 
Gypsy Baron and Lehar's Gypsy Love (#35725). 

The first disc bearing the name "Shilkret's 
Orchestra"-the song was "Africa" (Victor 1 9394), 
with Billy Murray as vocalist-is from 1924, but this 
was conducted by younger brother Jack Shilkret, a 
pianist and band conductor. Jack Shilkret's name 
appeared on labels even earlier, such as on Brooke 
Johns and His Orchestra discs from 1923 ("Under 
the direction of Jack Shilkret"). 

In one sense Shilkret's name was on a 
label as early as 1921, when the Shilking 
Orchestra recorded "Bring Back My Blushing Rose" 
(18797) and "When the Sun Goes Down" (18804). 
Shilking blends the names of Nat Shilkret (along 
with brother Jack?) and Eddie King. Arthur Shil- 



kret, son of the musician, wrote to Barry Cheslock 
in a letter dated July 6, 1982, "My father and Mr. 
King combined their names to set a new style of 
sound and arrangement. Of course, my father did 
the arranging and musical direction." Eddie King, 
who played percussion instruments and even 
recorded bell solos, was a veteran at making discs, 
recording for Zonophone as early as 1905. In the 
1920s both musicians had important executive 
responsibilities at Victor, presiding over countless 
recording sessions. By 1928 Eddie King was 
working for Columbia. 

Few Shilkret records sell for high prices on 
record auctions, but this detracts nothing from 
Shilkret's artistry. The discs continue to please 
many who collect Orthophonic machines, as 
several "Ten Most Played 78s" lists in V78I 
suggest. Tom Rhodes, in an article titled "A 
Shilkret Survey" in New Amberola Graphic (#66, 
1988), lists various collectors' favorite Shilkret 
discs. Shilkret has admirers today partly because 
Shilkret's best discs feature harmonies and rhythms 
that were the quintessence of the period, and also 
partly because Victor sound engineers seemed to 
go the extra mile to capture the best possible 
sound for Shilkret discs. 




This demonstration disc from the early 1930s 
plays at 33 1/3 RPM. Shilkret conducted on 
several Long-Playing Program Transcriptions. 
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My personal favorite for showing off the 
superb sound of the Victor Orthophonic period is 
Shilkret's "I Want A Daddy To Cuddle Me" 
(#21818), recorded on December 13, 1928. The 
brass bass of Joe Tarto is worth singling out for 
praise. I also like the vocal of Belle Mann, a 
vocalist who sang in a style close to Helen Kane's 
but never as cloying. Belle Mann appears on discs 
made by Shilkret's Orchestra, the High Hatters, 
Ben Pollack, and Bernie Cummins. 

SHILKRET AS PRODUCER 

Shilkret's name is not mentioned in many 
jazz history books, but Shilkret as a Victor 
executive producer comes off as a savior in the Bix 
Beiderbecke biography Bix : Man & Legend , by 
Richard Sudhalter and Philip Evans. Shilkret is 
contrasted with Victor executive Eddie King, who 
opposed anything "hot." King is responsible for 
Jean Goldkette's dynamic band of 1926 playing 
saccharine numbers like "Idolizing" and the waltz 
"Hush-a-bye." King made it clear that if Goldkette 
refused to record the commercial numbers 
specially picked for recording sessions, the 
producer would turn to other bands. 

In a 1982 interview in The Mississippi Rag 
(December 1988), arranger Bill Challis named 
bandleaders who were allowed by Victor to pick 
their own material: "We had to take the tunes that 
were assigned to us [Goldkette's orchestra]. Roger 
[Kahn] was around New York, you know, and 
Whiteman got anything he asked for. Nat Shilkret 
. . . used to do whatever he wanted." 

To be fair to Eddie King, one can argue he 
carried out the orders of top Victor executives who 
insisted that dance records have wide commercial 
appeal. The reason certain "bland" Goldkette 
records turn up often even today is that they sold 
well, justifying King's insistence that Goldkette's 
band cover this material. 

Regarding songs King forced Goldkette's 
band to record, Bill Challis reported to Sudhalter 
and Evans, ". . . boy, were they ever dogs!" (187). 
Pianist Itzy Riskin stated, "On one date, for Pete's 
sake, they even gave us the veritable Methuselah 



of recording artists, old Billy Murray!" (194). This 
was for "I'm Looking Over A Four Leaf Cover," 
recorded on January 28, 1927. Shilkret was better 
suited than Goldkette as a conductor for Billy 
Murray, and the two worked together often in the 
1920s. The 1927 recording of "The Kinkajou" 
(Victor 20474; 1927) was even something of a hit 
for the late-period Murray. Murray's last recording 
under Shilkret's direction--"Jimmy Valentine" 
(Victor 21802)--was on November 30, 1928. 

Perhaps the best Victor dates for Jean 
Goldkette's band were between January 28 and 
February 3, 1928, and Shilkret deserves some . 
credit here if only because, in supervising three 
dates, he did not hinder the band as King did 
during recording sessions. Shilkret was 
sympathetic to jazz, and the recording dates led to 
spirited performances with solo spots for Bix, 
Frankie Trumbauer, and Bill Rank. 

NAT SHILKRET VS. PAUL WHITEMAN 

Shilkret's prominence at Victor recording 
sessions contributed to Paul Whiteman's decision 
to abandon Victor in 1928 for Columbia although 
the greatest incentive to switch companies was the 
astonishing sum of money Columbia offered. 
Sudhalter and Evans assert that Whiteman seemed 
to leave Victor for Columbia due to "rivalry with 
Nat Shilkret over who recorded what material. 
Whiteman had for years assumed first crack at 
whatever songs he wanted, and the fact that 
Shilkret was more and more often recording many 
of the same selections, thus undermining what 
Whiteman saw as his personal market, angered the 
'King of Jazz'" (233). 

Thomas DeLong's 1983 biography of Paul 
Whiteman, Pops , gives more details about the 
conflicts between Whiteman and Shilkret. When 
Whiteman suffered setbacks during the April 21, 
1927 session for the electrical remake of Rhapsody 
in Blue (Gershwin evidently disagreed about inter- 
pretation, feel ing Whiteman was speeding passages 
too much for a "jazzy" effect, and horn players 
failed to show up), Whiteman left the studio in a 
huff, later returning to find Shilkret on the podium. 
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For various reasons-Whiteman's close association 
with the piece, Whiteman's orchestra performing-- 
the performance led that day by Shilkret was 
issued with Paul Whiteman's name on the disc. 

Arthur Shilkret, son of the musician, 
confirms in the letter of July 1982 sent to Barry 
Cheslock that "Paul Whiteman's name was on the 
label because his name sold more records at that 
time than my father's name would have. Both Mr. 
Ed King and my father made this decision." 
(Curiously, Arthur Shilkret speaks of " Rhapsody in 
Blue 's first recording" but his letter, which makes 
various inaccurate statements, undoubtedly is 
referring to the 1927 re-recording.) Nat Shilkret 
reported the same to Brian Rust during a 1963 
interview, saying in mock shame, "It was poor old 
Nat who conducted!" 

"My Blue Heaven" was recorded in this 
period by both Whiteman and Shilkret. The two 
orchestras had begun covering the same material 
for Victor. DeLong reports that Whiteman 
complained, "I'm the one who has first crack at the 
symphonic approach to popular stuff. What's 
going on? This is my territory!" (1 16-1 1 7). Shilkret 
evidently made matters worse by recording 
Gershwin's "The Man I Love" on February 9, 1 928. 



Gershwin material was normally left to Whiteman. 

In 1927, arguably a sensitive time during 
which Whiteman had reasons to view Shilkret as 
an unwelcome rival, Victor for the first time issued 
Paul Whiteman on one side of discs with "Nat 
Shilkret and the Victor Orchestra" on the other. 
The' two bands were not normally paired-it 
changed with songs recorded on March 10, 1927. 
On Victor 20514, Shilkret's "Forgive Me" is paired 
with Whiteman's "Everythings [sic] Made for Love," 
which may be the only disc with the simple 
"Whiteman's Orchestra" on the label (the name 
Paul is otherwise always before the name). Shil- 
kret's "Ain't She Sweet" from the same session 
accompanies Whiteman's "Muddy Water" (Victor 
20508). The two bands were paired again on Vic- 
tor 20882, with Shilkret conducting "Baby's Blue." 
Victor often paired bands on discs, but since 
Whiteman and "Nat Shilkret" had not been paired 
in this way before, Whiteman had a new reason to 
worry that Victor viewed Shilkret as Whiteman's 
equal, the title "King of Jazz" notwithstanding. 

Whiteman left Victor in the spring of 
1 928, joining Columbia after eight years of making 
Victor discs. Eddie King himself left Victor for 
Columbia around this time, and DeLong states that 
this further influenced Whiteman to join 
Columbia's list of artists. In his first days with 
Columbia, Whiteman's band cut "The Man I Love" 
(May 16, 1928; Columbia 50068-D), perhaps in 
retaliation for Shilkret recording this Gershwin tune 
three months earlier for Victor. Whiteman's 
Columbia discs did not sell as well as the company 
had expected, his contract was bought back in 
1931, and the bandleader returned to Victor. 

When George Gershwin was ready to 
record An American In Paris for Victor (#35963- 
35964), Whiteman was a Columbia artist. If 
Whiteman had remained with Victor, Gershwin 
possibly would have worked with Whiteman on 
this despite the two clashing during the 1927 re- 
recording of Rhapsody in Blue . Instead, Shilkret 
conducted Gershwin with the Victor Symphony 
Orchestra on February 2, 1929, and the name 
"Nathaniel Shilkret" is almost as prominent on the 
black label discs as the famous name George 
Gershwin. Shilkret later recalled for Milton Craine 
that rehersals went badly, complaining that the 
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composer interrupted too much. Gershwin appro- 
priately plays the celesta, an instrument used so 
often in Shilkret recordings that its bell-like tones 
could be called Shilkret's signature sound. Shilkret 
had conducted the broadcast premiere of An 
American In Paris -a major musical event for radio. 

Shilkret went on to record much Gershwin 
material. Curiously, Shilkret is credited as musical 
director for one selection of the Porgy and Bess 
numbers recorded for Victor by Lawrence Tibbett 
and Helen jepson soon after the opera's premiere 
on September 30, 1935. All selections for the set 
titled Highlights From Porgy and Bess (Victor C-25) 
were conducted by Alexander Smallens ("under the 
supervision of the composer") with the exception 
of "My Man's Gone Now," sung by Helen Jepson 
and conducted by Shilkret. Perhaps Smallens had 
conducted Jepson for this number but the take was 
rejected, requiring a re-recording when Smallens 
was no longer available and Shilkret was. 

Shilkret deserves much credit for keeping 
alive in the late 1920s and later the music of 
Victor Herbert, Rudolf Friml, Sigmund Romberg, 
and other composers of light opera. 

Although Shilkret went to Hollywood in 
1935 to work as an arranger, conductor and 
musical director (according to the 1937-38 
International Motion Picture Almanac , he was 
"general musical director" of RKO-Radio Pictures), 
he remained on the RCA payroll. As a recording 
artist during the 78 RPM era, he seems to have 
worked for Victor exclusively. This was no longer 
the case by the time he conducted for LPs. For 
example, he is credited as Musical Director on a 
Columbia LP from the early 1950s titled Paris 90 
With Cornelia Otis Skinner (ML 4619). V78I 
contributor Bill Knorp heard Shilkret conducting 
the Curran Theatre's orchestra for this show in San 
Francisco around this time. When not at recording 
sessions, Shilkret was busy conducting for radio, at 
theaters, and in concert halls. 

THE SONG "THE LONESOME ROAD" 

Given Shilkret's many accomplishments, 
few people decades ago would have guessed that 



Nat Shilket's most enduring musical legacy to 
future generations would be his composition "The 
Lonesome Road," which was first recorded on 
September 16, 1927 by the song's lyricist, Gene 
Austin, whose real name was Eugene Lucas. Sam 
Coslow, of the publishing firm Spier and Coslow, 
may deserve some credit as co-author. In his book 
Cocktails For Two (Arlington House, 1977), he 
recalls performing "necessary surgery" on the song 
prior to publication. Even others deserve some 
credit for the song. Coslow recalls that Shilkret 
and Austin "had . . . revised and dressed up an 
obscure old spiritual" (90). 

Issued on Victor 21098, the song was 
recorded two months before the world premiere of 
Jerome Kern's Show Boat in November of 1927. 
Contrary to many reports, the song was not penned 
specially for the 1929 film version of Show Boat in 
which the song was featured. The very idea that 
Kern's masterpiece needed additional songs when 
reworked as a film--or needed songs supplied by 
other composers-is astonishing today, but this was 
standard practice in Hollywood during the early 
years of sound movies. 

Shilkret has a connection with Kern's 
Show Boat aside from contributing a song to the 
1929 film. He conducted the first disc of Show 
Boat tunes. The songs "Can't Help Lovin' Dat 
Man" and "Why Do I Love You?" were recorded 
by Nat Shilkret and the Victor Orchestra in mid- 
December, 1927 (#21215--vocals by male singer 
Franklyn Baur despite the lyrics of "Can't Help 
Lovin' Dat Man"), within weeks of the show's 
premiere. Under song titles, the label adds "From 
'The [sic] Show Boat.'" "Ol' Man River" was not 
recorded by Victor until January, 1928, with the 
Revelers covering it as well as Paul Whiteman's 
orchestra (Bing Crosby was the vocalist-in March, 
Whiteman used Paul Robeson as vocalist). Shilkret 
had the honor of recording numbers from Kern's 
newest show a month before Whiteman. Perhaps 
Whiteman counted this as another grievance. 

Shilkret conducted a second version of 
"The Lonesome Road" for Victor on August 10, 
1929 with Willard Robinson as vocalist (#21996). 
The film had its premiere on March 16, 1929, and 
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this new recording was undoubtedly meant to 
capitalize on the film's success even though the 
Gene Austin version remained in the Victor catalog 
into the 1930s. 

"The Lonesome Road" enjoyed a special 
status in the 1929 film Show Boat . Audiences 
heard it in the moving closing scene of the film. 
The film was shot as a silent but was then re- 
worked for some sound scenes, with Universal 
borrowing Fox's Movietone system for audible 
portions. Most of the songs were sung off screen. 
The original sound track (aside from the prologue) 
had been lost for decades but the Turner 
Broadcasting Company has recently broadcast a 
partially restored version of the film, and the 
restored soundtrack includes "The Lonesome 
Road" segment. Jules Bledsoe sang it for the film 
though Stepin Fetchit plays the role of Joe in the 
film itself. Paul Robeson recorded "The Lonesome 
Road" for HMV in England on August 30, 1929, 
but was not involved with the film made that year. 
He appeared in the 1936 Universal film, and "The 
Lonesome Road" has no place in that film. 

I never pulled my copy of Gene Austin 
crooning "The Lonesome Road" from the shelf un- 




This 1927 song has been covered by more artists 
than any other Shilkret composition. 



til recently, after hearing a 1972 performance of 
the song by Earl Hines. I find Gene Austin's 
performance lackluster and pretentious. How did 
"The Lonesome Road" become a "standard" 
among popular singers and jazz performers? 
Credit must go to Louis Armstrong, who recorded 
it for OKeh (#41538) on November 6, 1931. His 
comic performance-a revival meeting parody- 
evidently legitimatized the song for others. A 
generation later, Frank Sinatra revived the song, 
recording it on November 26, 1956 and including 
it on the popular LP A Swingin ' Affair . 

I asked a jazz group on the Internet what 
other performers had recorded "The Lonesome 
Road," and my posting led to music lovers around 
the world supplying the following names: Mildred 
Bailey, the Boswell Sisters, Will Bradley, Tommy 
Dorsey, Maurice Elwin, Ted Lewis (in early 1 930-a 
year before Louis Armstrong's recording), Ethel 
Waters, Percy Humphrey and the Crescent City 
Joymakers, the Preservation Hall Jazz Band, Nat 
King Cole, Benny Goodman, Edmond Hall, Jimmie 
Lunceford, Muggsy Spanier, Fats Waller, Jack 
Teagarden, Lucky Millinder (with Sister Rosetta 
Tharpe), Dicky Wells, Bobby Darin. Since I have 
over two dozen other names, it might be easier if 
I were to list artists who did not record it! 

June Christy recorded it with the Stan 
Kenton Orchestra. Mary Ford recorded it with Les 
Paul. It appeared on V-Disc 435-B, recorded by 
the 344th Army Service Forces Orchestra. The 
Washboard Serenaders recorded it in London in 
1935, and this is one rare performance that I 
expect is especially hot. One person on the 
Internet indicated that Count Basie had a spin-off 
titled "Lonesome Miss Pretty." (The Internet is a 
fascinating research tool. One person on the 
Internet responded this way: "We have a favorite 
Shilkret record of a song written by my wife's 
father, Larry Conley. It is Victor 20615, 'Why 
Should I Say I'm Sorry?'" Larry Conley played in 
Gene Rodemich's orchestra in the early '20s and 
went on to compose many hits, including "A 
Cottage for Sale.") 

"The Lonesome Road" is easy to find on 
compact disc-that is, performed by nearly every- 
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one except the first person to record it, Gene 
Austin (undoubtedly under the musical direction of 
Shilkret himself-Austin recorded it again in the LP 
era). Shilkret, leader of many bands in the 1920s, 
is scandalously under-represented on compact disc. 

Shilkret composed many songs that were 
hits for Victor, with "Jeannine, I Dream of Lilac 
Time" enjoying great success, perhaps more than 
any other Shilkret composition during his actual 
tenure with Victor. Shilkret's composition 
"Dancing With Tears In My Eyes" was another 
major hit, especially as recorded for rival company 
Columbia by Ruth Etting. But no Shilkret song 
evolved into the standard the way "The Lonesome 
Road" did, equally popular among popular 
vocalists and jazz musicians. It continues to be 
recorded on occasion. 

FILM WORK AND FINAL YEARS 

Shilkret worked on the music for a couple 
of dozen films from the mid-1 930s onwards, 
perhaps most notably Swing Time , the 1936 Fred 
Astaire-Ginger Rogers classic. The Laurel and 
Hardy film The Bohemian Girl (1936) credits 
Shilkret with "musical direction." Shilkret 
composed the score for Mary of Scotland , directed 
in 1936 by John Ford and starring Katherine Hep- 




burn and Fredric March. Shilkret worked most 
intensely on films in the years 1 944-1 946, earning 
credits for music on at least seven features, such as 
The Hoodlum Saint . He was still working with 
film by 1953 since he is credited for work on a 
short film about fishing called Flying Tarpons . 

Nat Shilkret died on Long Island, New 
York on February 18, 1982. V78I reader Barry 
Cheslock wrote to Nat Shilkret in 1982, and Nat 
Shilkret's son wrote a long letter in July 1982 as a 
reply for his recently deceased father. The letter 
states that Nat Shilkret left behind "1) a fully typed 
manuscript for an autobiography of some 1000 
pages, 2) about another 1 500 pages of handwritten 
notes of this and that of the important people he 
worked with, 3) hundreds of musical works that 
have never been published or performed ..." I 
wrote to Arthur Shilkret to learn more about the 
manuscript but received no reply. Quentin Riggs 
was told that a fire in Shilkret's apartment 
destroyed the manuscript. 

Arthur Shilkret also indicates in his 1982 
letter that Nat ("my father always wished me to call 
him that way") was eager for his son to publish 
"some 100 hillbilly and spiritual songs that he 
obtained [in the mid-1 920s] on a Victor Talking 
Machine Co. . . . song-finding trip" (this was 
evidently the subject of the article "Song Hunting 
in the Southern Mountains," printed in a 1926 
issue of Musical Courier -I have not seen the 
article). He ends his letter by asking Barry 
Cheslock how many Victor records Barry has of 
Nat Shilkret, reporting that "few people except 
Brian Rust of England know much" about his 
father's vast output. 

I asked Brian Rust to share memories. 
Rust, who recalls Shilkret as "a wonderful guy with 
a great sense of humor," learned from Shilkret 
himself how a very curious record came into 
being-one on which a young Fats Waller plays 
pipe organ with classically-trained musicians. On 
March 2 and 3, 1928, Shilkret's Rhyth-Melodists 
performed "Chloe" and "When You're With 
Somebody Else" (Victor #21298). Shilkret gave 
details that shed light on the creative process at a 
Victor recording session: 
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(Cutsanim> 

Popular Instrumental — instrumental prelude of 
great beauty — then solo piano passage — violin — 
pipe organ — light, airy melody — lively attractive 
rhythm — beautiful solo strings alternating with 
piano. 



Sweet Nothing 
Fashionette 



Shilkret's Rhyth-Melodists 
Victor Arden-Phil Ohman 



Well Known Popular Style Pianists — in two- 
piano number — lively and tuneful — suggestive 
of "Doll Dance" — very fine piano recording — 
flashy popular style piano technique. 



"It was at the end of an afternoon session 
with Lambert Murphy, the singer. Things had not 
gone well somehow, and the boys were packing 
up their instruments, when we noticed someone 
was playing the organ softly, for it was in the 
Trinity Church studio in Camden. I recognized 
Fats, and he was improvising on 'Chloe.' The boys 
who were still around sat and listened, then started 
jamming with Fats. Someone said, 'Why don't we 
make a master of that?' I told the engineer what 
we wanted to do, he set up the mike, and when 
we'd sketched out a rough arrangement, off we 
went. We made a master and arranged for Chuck 
Campbell, our trombone man, and Milt Rettenberg, 
our usual pianist, to come back next morning with 
Fats to make something for the other side. When 
we arrived, I thought it would be an idea to use 
Francis Lapitino, who was the harpist on hundreds 
of house orchestra records and who was in the hall 
making some classical recordings. So we did." 

Fats Waller seems an unlikely musician on 
such a disc, but the playing on this disc is 
distinctly his. In fact, when Rust played this 
Shilkret Rhyth-Melodists disc for blues pioneer Eva 
Taylor during her stay in London in 1967, she 



exclaimed, "Why, that's Fats! . . . Who else could 
play the organ like that?" (Shilkret went on to 
record Waller compositions, such as "Blue, 
Turning Grey Over You," Victor 22332.) 

Rust asked Shilkret about bad experiences 
at Victor as well as good. Shilkret replied, "I think 
the worst was conducting the new orchestral 
accompaniment to the old Caruso records. I had 
earphones on so I could hear the original, but the 
orchestra couldn't hear it, and I had to bring them 
in, right on cue so the original record surface 
would be covered up, but they had to be just right, 
not too loud in case they drowned the voice, not 
too soft in case the surface noise was audible. We 
tried it again and again, and at last we got it right." 

Adding a new orchestral accompaniment 
to the acoustically recorded voice of Caruso was a 
novel experiment on December 3, 1932. It is 
evidence that Shilkret was willing to take chances 
in the recording studio. He was a remarkably 
versatile and gifted musician, deserving more credit 
than music histories have given so far. 
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TRACKING PEERCE'S BLUEBIRD -- by Emil R. Pinta 



And no matter what you have, 
Don't envy those you meet 
It's all the same, it's in the game, 
The bitter and the sweet . . . 

And so remember this, 
Life is no abyss. 

Somewhere there's a bluebird of happiness. 

The song "Bluebird of Happiness" entered the life of 
the American tenor jan Peerce (1904-1984) in 1934, when it 
was introduced by him in a musical sketch at New York City's 
Radio City Music Hall. The music had been written for the 
occasion by Sandor Harmati, a composer of serious music who 
was then first violinist with the Radio City troupe. In 1922 
Harmati was honored with the Pulitzer Scholarship in Music, 
the forerunner of the Pulitzer Prize. Edward Heyman, who had 
written the words to "Body and Soul" and "Through the Years," 
was hired to write the lyrics. 

Erno Rapee, conductor of the Radio City Symphony 
Orchestra, adapted music from J. B. Boldi's "Chanson 
Bohemienne" for part of the recitation and for the melodic inter- 
mezzo that begins, "So, don't you forget." The composer of 
"Chanson" is incorrectly identified as Boieldieu in Alan Levy's 
and Peerce's book The Bluebird of Happiness. In 1924 the 
Victor Salon Orchestra, under Nathaniel Shilkret's direction, 
recorded a version of "Chanson" on Vic 19441. The same or- 
chestra re-recorded the song electrically in 1927 on Vic 20556. 

"Bluebird," with its direct and cheerful philosophy of 
life, quickly became a hit at Radio City Music Hall during the 
time of the Great Depression and was repeated by Peerce in a 
variety of musical vignettes. It became his theme song and 
remained associated with him throughout his life. The situation 
for Harmati was less fortunate. Apparently unable to heed the 
words to his own composition, he died by his own hand at age 
forty-three, just two years after writing "Bluebird." 

In 1934, shortly after its introduction, Peerce made a 

transcription recording of "Bluebird" for the World Broadcasting 
System using the pseudonym Paul Robinson. Not much was 
heard of the Robinson World transcription until 1938, when 
Fred Wood, a midnight-till-dawn disc jockey at station WIP in 
Philadelphia, played it regularly at 1, 3, and 5 AM. College 
students in the area began referring to their late-night studying 
as a "one, two, or three Bluebird night." The Robinson 
transcription achieved wide popularity outside the Philadelphia 
area; it was even played by Tokyo Rose during World War II to 
remind American soldiers of what they left behind in the U.S. 

"Bluebird" was first recorded for RCA Victor by 
baritone John Charles Thomas on March 19, 1941, and released 
on Red Seal Victor 2160. Sales were poor. In 1945 RCA was 
persuaded to allow Peerce to record aversion with Sylvan Levin 
conducting the Victor Symphony Orchestra. This twelve-inch 
record, Vic 1 1-9007, also on Red Seal label, had excellent sales. 



In 1948 several takes from the 1945 recording session were 
combined to make a ten-inch record for jukebox play. 

Peerce recorded "Bluebird" two more times, both for 
RCA Victor. In 1955 a high-fidelity Cold Standard version was 
cut with Maximilian Pilzer conducting the RCA Victor 

Orchestra. In 1958 he recorded it for the last time with )oe 
Reisman and his Orchestra for the LP "Jan Peerce in Las Vegas." 

According to Peerce's count, sales of his "Bluebird" RCA 
recordings had surpassed the one million mark when his 
memoirs were published in 1976. 

Peerce's "Bluebird" Recordings 

1934-as "Paul Robinson" w. orch. cond. Erno Rapee. World 
Broadcasting System (16-inch, vertical-cut transcription) W.B. 
Trans. 500-622. NOTE: Date for this is 1936 in Levy and 
Peerce, The Bluebird of Happiness. The correct date, 1934, is 
given by Peerce in the 1948 Newsweek article listed below. 

June 7, 1945 w. Victor Symphony Orch. cond. Sylvan Levin. 
D5-RC-976 (take 2)-RCA Victor 78: 11-9007; 45: 49-0135, 
WDM 1438 (49-1419), ERA 196; LP: 2627 (Golden Voices Sing 
Light Music), VIC 1553 (Bluebird of Happiness and Other 
Wonderful World Favorites). 

D8-RB-3833-RCA Victor 78:10-1454, DJ (white label) 559. 
NOTE: Mastered July 1, 1948, using the introduction and 
ending of take 1 from D5-RC-976 and the chorus and recitation 
of take 2 in order to reduce the record to ten inches. 

April 29, 1955 w. RCA Victor Orch. cond. Maximilian Pilzer. 
F2-RB-3519 (take 2)-RCA Victor 78: 420-0778; 45: 447-0778, 
EPA 5060; LP: LM 6074, 60 Years of Music America Loves Best. 

January 9, 1958 w. Joe Reisman and his Orch. J2-PB-0241-RCA 
Victor 45: 61-8504; LP: LPM/LSP 1709, ANLI 2976 (Jan Peerce 
in Las Vegas). 

Sources and References 

1. "Blue Bird of Happiness." w. Edward Heyman, m. Sandor 
Harmati, T.B. Harms Co., 1934, 1940. Note: Sheet music from 
1940 contains notation, "additional words by Harry Parr 
Davies." On both versions of sheet music "Blue Bird" is two 
words. 

2. "Bluebird of Jan Peerce." Newsweek, Sept. 6, 1948, p. 72. 

3. Catalog file of the RCA Listing Department, 1 133 Avenue of 
the Americas, New York City. 

4. Levy, Alan and Jan Peerce: The Bluebird of Happiness: The 
Memoirs of Ian Peerce, New York, Harper & Row, 1976. 

Emil Pinta has written articles for Record Research and New 
Amberola Graphic and has compiled a Jan Peerce discography 
available through Nipper, PO Box 4, Woodstock NY 12498. 
Send comments to the author at 685 Oxford St., Worthington, 
Ohio, 43085. 



More Pseudonym Mysteries -- By Dave Rocco 



In the last issue of V781 , L. E. Andersen 
solved pseudonym mysteries, with two mystery 
singers turning out to be Fred Duprez on Indestruc- 
tible 1135 and Steve Porter on Indestructible 736. 
This inspired me to pull a disc from my own 
collection that is probably a mystery record to 
anyone else who owns a copy. American Record 
030822 features the song "Fear Not Ye, O Israel." 
This early record opens with a spoken 
announcement, but only the title is announced-the 
singer's name is not mentioned. The label 
identifies this as a bass solo sung by one D.H. 
Poppin. If that name does not ring a bell, I am not 
surprised. It is a pseudonym for Frank C. Stanley. 

Stanley was not like colleagues who were 
regularly issued under pseudonyms. The bass 
singer, born William Stanley Grinsted in Orange, 
New Jersey, is seldom found except by the name 
Frank C. Stanley. In very early days when he 
strummed banjo as accompaniment for other 
singers on cylinders, he was sometimes identified 
as George S. Williams. A rare name used for 
Stanley the singer was Fred Lambert, a Zonophone 
pseudonym when selections were of a light-hearted 
or comic nature. Examples include "Since Father 
Went to Work" (#420), "That's Gratitude" (#921), 
and "She Couldn't Keep Away From The Ten Cent 
Store" (#1027). Incidentally, "Since Father Went to 
Work," by William Cahill, is one of several sequels 
to the popular "Everybody Works But Father." 

Zonophone's policy for pseudonyms 
baffles me. Whereas the name Frank C. Stanley 
normally appears on Zonophone discs (with the 
exception of comic songs), Albert Campbell's name 
never appears. Instead, "Frank Howard" is used 
for the tenor. Pseudonyms are not employed with 
any consistency among Zonophone artists. 

How can I be so certain that D.H. Poppin 
is Stanley? Because I admire Stanley as an artist, 
collect everything he recorded, and know that 
distinctive voice. Perhaps Allan Sutton can add 
this (and "Fred Lambert") to his Guide Jo 
Pseudonyms On Records if he revises that fine 
book. Why "Poppin"? I cannot answer that. 



Here is another mystery record in my 
collection: "On A Good Old Trolley Ride," Victor 
Monarch 2805. Another pseudonym is given, but 
identifying the singer is not difficult since the name 
"Frank Kernel!" should by now be known to every 
pioneer collector as a nom de disque for the 
popular baritone S.H. Dudley, which is itself a 
pseudonym for Samuel H. Rous. Like Stanley, 
Dudley is one of my favorite singers, which is why 
I am eager to solve the following mystery. 

Remarkably, this 1904 Victor product fails 
to have a matrix number in the run-off. My 
experience has been that all of the later Monarchs 
and early Grand Prize records have such a matrix 
marking. William Moran states that the permanent 
matrix numbering system was introduced for Victor 
records made from April 24, 1903 onwards. This 
1904 disc should have a matrix number. 

It is not listed in the second volume of the 
Fagan-Moran Encyclopedic Discography of Victor 
Recordings, where I otherwise find every Victor 
record that I have from this specific period (April 
1903 to early 1908, roughly). Of course, it is not 
in the first volume of the EDVR (sadly out-of-print) 
since this is a 1904 song. The first EDVR covers 
the years 1900 to early 1903. 

This Dudley (or Kernell) record seems 
somehow overlooked by whoever was keeping 
records for Victor at that time. The title is included 
in the Fagan-Moran work, listed as matrix number 
1249, record number 2840. But this is a different 
record number, with the Fagan-Moran work citing 
this as played by Arthur Pryor's Band (on April 21, 
1904). Nothing indicates that S.H. Dudley ever 
covered it. Why would Victor not mark the matrix 
number in the run-off for this record? I urge all 
collectors of pioneer discs to watch carefully for 
more examples of this phenomenon. Perhaps a 
meaningful pattern will emerge. 

William Moran reports in a letter that a 
small handful of discs from this early period appear 
to have never been assigned matrix numbers. 
Others are four cornet solos by Bohumir Kryl 
(released as catalog numbers 2595 through 2598) 
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and two recordings by bass Albert Borroff (2620 
and 2621-oddly, 2622 has a matrix number). 
Moran reports that the second volume of the EDVR 
lists records by matrix number, so if none were 
assigned or if matrix numbers were unknown, they 
were not covered in that volume. 

The coming third volume of the Fagan- 
Moran Encyclopedic Discography of Victor 
Recordings acknowledges that some discs are 
without matrix numbers, and even says about the 
Frank Kernell recording of which I own a copy, 
"We have never been able to locate a matrix 
number for this recording. Could it be B-1 1 20, the 
only information we have for which number is 
March 1904?" 

This kind of note should be enough to 
alert collectors to check that matrix numbers are 
on discs of this period. If you discover similar 
oddities-or any novelties at all from this early 
period-share them with V78I readers. 

DAVID ROCCO LIVES IN SAN FRANCISCO AND 
COLLECTS PIONEER RECORDINGS. THE THIRD 
VOLUME OF THE FAGAN-MORAN 
ENCYCLOPEDIC DISCOGRAPHY OF VICTOR RE- 



Upon the 50th anniversary of the death of 
the tenor John McCormack, the John McCormack 
Society of America is re-organizing itself. This 
organization will be comprised of older members 
of the society and newer additions from across the 
globe. The Society is dedicated to the memory of 
one of the finest singers ever. If enough interest 
can be generated, a Society newsletter will be 
issued periodically. Correspondence will be 
nurtured. Members will be solicited for articles, 
questions, and reminiscences. 

If you are interested, please send your 
name, address and phone number to Neil Corning, 
Corresponding Secretary, John McCormack Society 
of America, 17 Diane Road, Peabody MA 01960. 
You will be contacted when sufficient interest is 
generated to launch a newsletter. 



CORDINGS WILL SOON BE PUBLISHED BY 
GREENWOOD PRESS. THE FIRST VOLUME IS 
OUT OF PRINT. GREENWOOD HAS RAISED 
THE PRICE OF THE SECOND VOLUME TO $105, 
BUT ALLEN KOENIGSBERG WILL CONTINUE TO 
SELL THE BOOK AT $92.50 WHILE SUPPLIES 
LAST. 

NOTE: The usefulness of the Fagan-Moran EDVR 
for researchers cannot be overestimated, as we 
are reminded by a note from V78I contributor 
William Shaman, who writes, "In my list of 
'favorite 78s' 0/781 5, page 38), I mentioned 
incorrectly that Zelie De Lussan's 'Rosy Morn' 
(Victor 2199) was issued as both black- and red- 
label Monarch. In fact, it was issued only as Red 
Seal. My thanks to Larry Holdridge for pointing 
this out to me. The claim was made with some 
ancient, long since forgotten source in the back of 
my mind. See the note to matrices 6-20 in the 
second volume of the Fagan and Moran 
Encyclopedia Discosraphy of Victor Recordings, 
Matrix Series : / Through 4999 (Westport, CT: 
Greenwood, 1986), page 311, for details." 
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by Allan Sutton 



The idea was simple: Distribute a phonograph with a 
non-standard spindle and create a captive market for 
discs to fit. Sell the machine cheaply, or even give it away, 
the profit would come with the subsequent disc sales. 

Arthur J. O'Neill capitalized on that idea early in 
the century. On April 22, 1904, with W.B. James and 
S.N. Bisbee, he formed the O'Neill- James Company 
of Chicago. 

Arthur O'Neill's Busy Bee and Aretino 

Operating from 185 Dearborn Street, O'Neill- James 
specialized in premium schemes: items sold inexpen- 
sively or even given away with the purchase of cer- 
tain goods that in turn would promote the sale of other 
merchandise. O'Neill developed a scheme to ensure 
steady sales of his Busy Bee cylinders and discs. He 
marketed inexpensive machines designed to thwart 
use of conventional records: the cylinder phonographs 
employed mandrels slightly larger than normal, and 
the disc machines had a rigid rectangular lug affixed 
to the turntable that required a corresponding cutout 
in the discs' lower label area. 

The O'Neill- James Company used several disc sup- 
pliers for its Busy Bee line, buying pressings from the 
American Record Company, the Hawthorne & Sheble 
Manufacturing Company (Star), Leeds & Catlin 
(Leeds, Imperial, et al.% and the Universal Talking 
Machine Company (Zon-O-Phone). 

O'Neill's Busy Bee venture was a success, and he 
launched another record venture, the Aretino Com- 
pany (originally of 56 Fifth Avenue, Chicago), on June 
3, 1907. Aretino's gimmick was a dramatic one: a 3" 
diameter spindle hole that necessarily reduced the 
label to a narrow ribbon. O'Neill went so far as to ap- 
ply for a patent on the oversized spindle (as well as 
square and polygonal versions) on April 11, 1907. 
Aretino marketed a series of unusual phonographs, 



which were originally produced for them by the Haw- 
thorne & Sheble Manufacturing Company. By 1909, 
the Star machines had become odd hybrids, mixing 
Columbia with Hawthorne & Sheble parts. Later mod- 
els were purely Columbia products. 

As he had with Busy Bee, O'Neill obtained Areti- 
no pressings from Hawthorn & Sheble, Leeds & 
Catlin, and Zon-O-Phone, but in 1909 the American 
Graphophone Company (Columbia) successfully sued 
Universal to prevent its supplying discs to Aretino, the 
O'Neill- James Company, and other related firms 
whose machines infringed basic lateral disc recording 
patents (American Graphophone Company vs. Uni- 
versal Talking Machine Company, U.S. District 
Court). In the same year, Victor successfully sued 
O'Neill-James (Victor Talking Machine Co. vs. 
O 'Neill^James Co., U.S. District Court) and in doing 
so blocked Columbia from supplying records for use 
on infringing machines. 

All of this legal maneuvering was resolved rather 
too neatly in Columbia's favor: Columbia would con- 
tinue to supply pressings to O'Neill, but would also 
supply the machines. Because Columbia's phono- 
graphs did not infringe patents, there would be no il- 
legality in supplying discs for those machines. (It was 
at this time that Columbia also took over production of 
Hawthorne & Sheble's Star phonographs and records, 
which had infringed the basic Berliner- Jones patents.) 

O'Neill discontinued the Busy Bee line but contin- 
ued to market Aretino products, using Columbia as his 
sole supplier beginning in late 1909 or early 1910. 
Columbia produced Aretino discs in at least two ser- 
ies, both of which drew on standard Columbia masters: 
an A-prefixed series (which duplicated standard Colum- 
bia couplings), and a D-prefixed series (which did not). 
Columbia also produced a few 12" Aretino pressings. The 
label was discontinued in or around 1915. 



We are not selling Talking Machines, but actually giving them away, without money and without 
£ ri n e - y 'i 31(2 doing this to_ quickly advertise and introduce our wonderful "D & R" (Double and Reversible) 
lalking Machine Records in every home. We want people everywhere to hear these new-style records that 
have a complete selection on each side. Until further notice, we will present each purchaser of "D & R" 
Records with a fine talking machine— absolutely free. In addition to making you an out-and-out present 
of the machine, we virtually give you two records for the price of one ordinary single-sided record. 

A typical premium offer: D&R Records, c. 1908. 



IU. 174,116. PATENTED DEC. 31. I»07 

A. J. O'REflL 

TALCIHO MACHINE. 
irrufATict rut* iri.n. mi. 




Arthur J. O'Neill patented several unusual 
spindle-hole configurations in 1907. 



The Standard Talking Machine Company 

A similar premium venture, the Standard Talking Ma- 
chine Company, was organized in 1905 with offices 
originally at 198-202 Monroe Street, Chicago. 
Research by T. C. Fabrizio (Antique Phonograph 
Monthly, V:2) suggests that Standard was originally 
a subsidiary of the East Liverpool China Company, 
and the company had connections to O'Neill. Stan- 
dard discs were produced with'/w" spindle holes and 
relied almost entirely on Columbia pressings. They 



were probably the most popular of the Chicago pre- 
mium brands, if number of surviving copies is any in- 
dication. Virtually all were Columbia pressings and 
were originally offered as both 7" and 10" black-and- 
silver label single-sided pressings; the smaller series 
was phased out after Columbia discontinued their pro- 
duction in 1906. Double-sided discs, bearing the same 
A-prefixed catalog numbers as their Columbia coun- 
terparts, were introduced in late 1908 or early 1909, 
but surplus single-sided pressings were probably sold as 
late as 1911-1912. Many early Standard issues were 
anonymous, but post- 1908 releases usually carry artist 
credits. Standard was probably also the force behind the 
Diamond Record Company, which marketed Columbia 
pressings under its Diamond label in both conventional 
and »/w" (Standard-type) spindle holes. 

Great Northern 

The Great Northern Manufacturing Company 
(147-153 Fifth Avenue, Chicago) was established on 
April 24, 1907, as successor to the East Liverpool 
China Co., owners of the Standard Talking Machine 
Company, according to Fabrizio. Again, an O'Neill 
connection is suspected, although company documents 
unearthed by Fabrizio show Thomas E. Johns as pres- 
ident and K.M. McLaren as secretary. 

Harmony discs were produced with 3 A" spindle 
holes and were initially Hawthorne & Sheble products, 
drawing on material from that company's Star label. 
Catalog numbers were identical to those of corre- 
sponding Star releases, and all known Hawthorne & 
Sheble-derived issues were anonymous. 

Columbia took over production of Harmony in or 
around 1909, coinciding with its takeover of Star prod- 
ucts from Hawthorne & Sheble, and introduced dou- 
ble-sided pressings with couplings and catalog 
numbers identical to those of corresponding Columbia 
releases. The Columbia Phonograph Company belat- 



CONSOLIDATED TALKING MACHINE CO., Inc. 
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Standard Talking Machine Co. 
United Talking Machine Co. 

Harmony Talking Machine Co. 
VNeill Jame, Co. 

Aretino Co. 



The final consolidation came in 1916. (Courtesy of Ronald J. Putz) 



edly registered the Harmony brand for its own use in 
1924 — Great Northern never formally registered the 
trademark — and incorrectly cited date of first use as 
"approximately" January 1, 1912. 

Other Early Premium Companies 

The Busy Bee, Aretino, Standard and Harmony oper- 
ations were all linked by the involvement of Arthur 
O'Neill, but several other premium operations in 
Chicago offered phonograph-and-record deals at the 
same time. Unlike the O'Neill enterprises, these com- 
panies marketed ordinary discs playable on any con- 
ventional machine. 

The D&R Record Company of 109 Ohio Street, 
Chicago, began operations in or around 1908, offer- 
ing what was then a novelty: double-sided records. 
D&R gave away an inexpensive outside-horn machine 
to customers who promised to buy a specified num- 
ber of records. D&R's initial red-label series was man- 
ufactured by Leeds & Catlin, coupling material 
previously released in single-sided form on Imperial, 
Leeds, Nassau, Sun, and related labels. When Leeds 
& Catlin was forced into bankruptcy in 1909, Colum- 
bia stepped in as supplier and introduced a blue-label 
series that drew on its own masters as well as a few 
of Hawthorne & Sheble's Star masters that Columbia 
had acquired. D&R disappeared around 1912; al- 
though an early advertisement claimed a 1500-record 
catalog, the label's relative scarcity suggests that only 
a fraction of that number was actually produced. 

The Englewood Company of Chicago marketed 
several brands during this period — Golden Crown 
Musicalphone and New Improved Silver Tongued 
(made by Columbia, and registered as trademarks in 
May and August, 1905, respectively) and Nightingale 
Parlor Grand (made by the International Record Com- 
pany). I am not certain that these custom store brands 
were actually part of a premium scheme, but their ten- 



dency to appear in sets leads me to suspect that such 
might have been the case. 

The O'Neill Interests Consolidate 

The situation for Arthur O'Neill in 191 1 was this: The 
O'Neill- James Co., which had lost its source of press- 
ings following the two 1 909 lawsuits, was no longer 
marketing Busy Bee records. O'Neill's Aretino 
venture was still in business and using Columbia ex- 
clusively as a supplier. The Standard Talking Machine 
and Great Northern Manufacturing Companies, essen- 
tially the same operations and located literally around 
the corner from one another, were selling huge quan- 
tities of modified Columbia pressings under their Stan- 
dard and Harmony labels, respectively. The United 
Talking Machine Company, yet another extension of 
the Great Northern- Standard complex, had begun 
operations at 608 Dearborn Street, marketing Colum- 
bia pressings with VA" spindle holes under the Unit- 
ed label. United also marketed the obscure Clarion 
label, a former Hawthorne & Sheble brand, for a short 
time. 

In 1911, the Great Northern, Standard, and United 
operations were consolidated in the Heiser Building 
at Dearborn and Harrison Streets in Chicago. All of 
the divisions retained their own names and appeared 
to be separate entities on the surface, although they 
were essentially a single operation supplied by 
Columbia exclusively. 

A corporate reorganization came in 1913. Great 
Northern, ostensibly the parent of the various opera- 
tions headquartered at the Heiser Building, was reor- 
ganized in 1913 as the Standard Talking Machine 
Company. O'Neill's involvement becomes unclear at 
this point; company documents list E.R. Anderson as 
Standard's president. Once again the Standard and 
United divisions retained separate identities on the 
surface, but a new identity, the Harmony Talking 



Machine Company, had to be created for the Harmony 
label following Great Northern's demise. 

The Final Consolidation 

From a business standpoint, the Standard Talking 
Machine operation had become an unwieldy monster, 
requiring separate catalogs, labels, and bookkeeping for 
three divisions that all marketed the same basic product. 
By 191 5, a general breakdown between divisions seemed 
to be underway, and some interesting oddities were pro- 
duced during this period Standard pressings with con- 
ventional spindle holes, Harmony pressings with 
Standard-style spindle holes, pressings with Harmony 
labels on one side and Standard on the other. 

In 1916, O'Neill- James, Aretino, and the various 
Standard Talking Machine divisions were finally brought 
together under a single umbrella, the Consolidated Talk- 
ing Machine Company, Inc. of 227 W. Lake Avenue 
(later, 227-229 W. Washington Street), Chicago. All of 
the older labels were dropped in favor of a single Con- 
solidated label. Letterheads proclaimed Consolidated 
"Successor to Standard Talking Machine Co., United 
Talking Machine Co., Harmony Talking Machine Co., 
O'Neill-James Co., Aretino Co." 

The new Consolidated labels were rather shabby 
affairs, with typewritten or rubber-stamped titles 
pasted over Columbia, Harmony, or Standard origi- 
nals. For a time, Consolidated supplied pressings with 
normal, 9 /u" (Standard-type), and %" (Harmony-type) 
spindle holes. Once again, couplings and catalog num- 
bers were identical to those of corresponding Colum- 
bia releases. Consolidated marketed 10" and 12" 
series, and catalog numbers prove that the company 
continued to offer new Columbia-derived releases 
through at least early 1920. 

But by late 1920, Columbia had stopped supplying 
Consolidated pressings, marking the end of its in- 
volvement with the Chicago premium brands. Consol- 
idated became an Okeh distributor, opening a branch 
office at 2957 Gratiot Avenue, Detroit, and market- 
ing its own phonographs under the Consola trade- 
mark. Invoices from the early 1 920s claimed that 
Consolidated was "Manufacturer of Talking Machines, 
Repair Parts, Records, and Accessories and Distribu- 
tor of Okeh Records, Bubble Books, and Granby 
Phonographs." The company continued to operate 
through at least 1930. 



Dispelling Some Myths 

A persistent myth about the Columbia premium 
brands is that they were simply relabeled surplus stock 
that Columbia "dumped" when there was no longer 
any demand for the material. 

In fact, the premium brands offered a fairly up-to- 
date selection, if the Standard and Consolidated 
catalogs that I have seen are any indication. All list a 
fair assortment of current hits. Granted, Standard 
et al. offered a great deal of outdated material; but then, 
so did Columbia (which, after all, kept Len Spencer's 
Dog Fight in the catalog for over 20 years). 

Surplus pressings were used to some extent — they are 
easily distinguished by their slightly oversized labels, 
with typewritten or rubber-stamped titles, pasted over the 
Columbia originals; — but those pressings seem to be in 
the minority. Most Aretino, Harmony, Standard, and 
United pressings that I have seen — and all Busy Bees, 
and D&Rs — bear original, single-layer labels that can- 
not be peeled away, indicating that they were applied 
during the pressing process, while the shellac was still 
tacky. This evidence disposes nicely of the "surplus 
pressing" theory: Because these labels were attached 
at time of pressing, someone obviously had to order a 
custom pressing run. 

The Question of Value 

Inevitably, the question of monetary value arises when 
discussing the Chicago premium brands. Novice 
collectors tend to overvalue the enlarged-hole makes; 
more seasoned collectors tend to undervalue them, cit- 
ing the fact that they are not strictly first editions and 
are inconvenient to play. My observation — based on 
18 years of selling— is that the enlarged-hole brands 
are worth exactly what their Columbia counterparts 
are worth. On the other hand, many collectors pay a 
premium for Aretino, Busy Bee, and D&R issues be- 
cause those labels are relatively scarce. 

Regardless of value, this is an intriguing group of 
labels that has a great deal to offer the collector. 



Allan Sutton is a free-lance writer and editor based in 
Aurora, Colorado and author of A Guide to Pseudonyms 
on American Records and A Directory of American Disc 
Record Brands and Manufacturers (1891-1942), both 
published by Greenwood Press. 

© 1995 by Allan Sutton. All rights reserved. 



"LUCKY STARS" 

EXPERIENCES OF THE METROPOLITAN OPERA COMPANY DURING 
THE 1906 SAN FRANCISCO EARTHQUAKE AND FIRE 

By Virginia L. Hawthorn 



In my adventures with my husband Tom, 
a dealer in antique books as well as phonographs 
and 78 rpm records, I came across a wonderful 
book about the 1906 San Francisco earthquake 
and fire entitled San Francisco's Great Disaster by 
Sydney Tyler (Philadelphia: P.W. Ziegler Co., 
1906). The subtitle is "Earthquake, Fire and Vol- 
cano-California and Vesuvius. " There are no live 
volcanoes near San Francisco but Tyler dragged 
them in anyway, perhaps fearing that mere 
earthquakes and fires were not a sufficient draw. 

Tyler's book came off the presses even as 
the ruins were smoldering. It is obviously not 
entirely his own work but a compilation of press 
stories, interviews, stock background materials 
such as any news organization keeps on important 
people and places, and probably a good bit of 
imagination thrown in-all in the florid style of that 
era. There are also numerous before and after 
pictures of various San Francisco sights such as 
Nob Hill mansions, hotels, and city hall. The 
book evidently has not been reprinted. 

Tyler devotes several pages to the 
experiences of members of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company, and since his account is virtually 
contemporary, it is possibly closer to the truth than 
much of what was reported later. Fortunately for 
us, as well as the Victor Red Seal division, the 
members of the Met survived relatively unscathed, 
thanks mainly to the fact that the major hotels 
survived the quake fairly well, although they later 
vanished in the fire. One of the most familiar 
stories about Enrico Caruso is his unfortunate 
experience during the earthquake and fire-he 
never performed in San Francisco again. 
However, Caruso was not alone. Nearly everyone 
who was anyone in the opera world seems to have 
been in San Francisco that fatal morning. 



Because it is such a fascinating description, and 
because so many familiar names are mentioned, I 
see no better way to present this episode to you 
than to quote the entire section, straight from 
Tyler's book: 

Members of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company, who were appearing in San Francisco, 
and the night before the earthquake had delighted 
a monster audience, suffered severely. 

All of the splendid scenery, stage fittings, 
costumes, and musical instruments were lost in the 
fire which destroyed the Grand Opera House, 
where the season had just opened to splendid 
audiences. No one of the company was injured, 
but nearly all of them lost their personal effects. 

Mme. Sembrich placed her loss by the 
destruction of her elegant costumes at $20,000. 
She was fortunate enough to save her valuable 
pearls. The total loss to the members of the organ- 
ization may reach $1 50,000. [Since the Met com- 
pany could save almost nothing of its possessions, 
that estimate was probably far short of the mark.] 

On the morning of the earthquake [April 
18, 1906 at 5:13 a.m.] the members of the 
company were distributed among the different 
hotels, most of them being at the Palace, St. 
Francis, and the Oaks. Messrs. Caruso and Scotti, 
and Misses Walker, Abott, Jacoby, and other 
principals were at the Palace. Messrs. Plancon and 
Dippel and Mme. Sembrich were at the St. Francis, 
and the musicians and the chorus at the Oaks. 
Mme. Eames, Miss Fremstad, and several others 
were at private hotels or residences. 

The sudden shock brought the singers out 
of their bedrooms in all kinds of attire. The 
women were in their night dresses, the men in 
pajamas. None paused to dress. 
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Ten minutes later Mr. Caruso was seen 
seated on his valise in the middle of the street. 
Many others had rushed to open squares or other 
places of supposed safety. Even then it was 
difficult to avoid the debris falling from the 
crumbling walls. 

A few had time and presence of mind to 
pack up some necessary articles before the 
outbreak of the fires in all directions barred them 
from returning to their rooms, but very few saved 
anything except what they had stood in. 

Several of those stopping in the Oaks were 
awakened by plaster from the ceiling falling on 
their beds, and had barely time to flee for their 
lives. 

One singer was seen standing in the street, 
barefoot and clad only in his underwear, but 
clutching a favorite violin which he had carried 
with him in his flight. The first impulse of many 
was to rush for their trains, which, however, 
happened to be across the bay. 

Mr. Rossi, the basso, though almost in 
tears, was heard trying his voice on a corner near 
the Palace Hotel. [I have seen this episode 
attributed to "a famous tenor" elsewhere.] 

Gradually calm was restored, and taking a 
lesson from the coolness of the Californian, the 
artists began to regard their plight as less serious 
than it might have been. 

Nearly all suffered more or less from the 
sudden stoppage of the food supply. A rush was 
made for the nearest grocery stores, and baskets 
were quickly filled with provisions and what wine 
could be secured before the closing of the liquor 
establishments. The next day many were reduced 
to a diet of bread, chocolate and sardines. 

Ernest Goerlitz, general manager of the 
company, until the Grand Opera House was 
actually reached by the flames, had hoped to give 
the proposed matinee performance of "The 
Marriage of Figaro." He and a few others thought 
the playhouse was fire-proof, and not ten minutes 
before the building went up in smoke some of the 
musicians were dissuaded from trying to save their 
instruments. 



. Alfred Hertz, the conductor, was one of 
those quartered at the Chutes after the earthquake. 
He slept near the Zoo. 

"To my dying day I will never forget my 
experience when I was awakened by the roaring of 
lions. I knew not but that I was in a jungle or den 
of wild beasts," he said. 

Mr. Parvis, Mr. Dufriche, the baritone and 
stage manager, and Mme. Dufriche, the harpist, 
narrowly escaped death when the Oaks collapsed. 
Mme. Dufriche lost her precious Arad harp in the 
fire at the Opera House. 

The courage displayed by some of the 
artists, notably the Misses Edyth Walker and Bessie 
Abott, helped largely to quiet the fears of their 
comrades, and their kindness to the chorus was 
highly appreciated. 

After the earthquake, Mme. Eames and 
Mme. Sembrich found refuge at the home of Dr. 
Harry Tevis, but this later was burned, and they 
were then cared for by other friends. [After 
reading Mme. Eames' account, I believe she was 
staying at Dr. Tevis' house before the quake as 
well.] 

Miss Olive Fremstad, who had apartments 
at the St. Dunstan, was fortunate to escape with 
her life, the building being shattered by the 
earthquake. 

The guests at the Palace Hotel, among 
them being the Misses Walker and Abott, who 
were on the top floor when the great shock came, 
took it for granted that death was inevitable. The 
regular swaying of the walls and the pitching of the 
floor they compared to the motion of an ocean 
steamer in a storm. Yet, until destroyed by fire, 
the big hotel stood firmly on its foundation. 

The fol lowing statement of her experiences 
during and after the earthquake was written by 
Mme. Eames, of the Metropolitan Opera Company. 

"I was in bed, and at the first quiver of the 
earthquake awoke to perfect consciousness. I was 
in a four post bed with a very heavy mahogany 
canopy over it. I wondered whether I had better 
get out, but the futility of any movement to save 
myself came over me, and I lay quite still, only 
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holding to the bed to be kept from being thrown 
out. I was absolutely without fear at any time. As 
soon as the movements began to quiet themselves 
I thought of moving, but each time they redoubled 
in intensity. 

"At last at the end of the first big shock I 
heard the voice of our host [probably Dr. Tevis] 
asking if I were afraid. Of course, I got up and 
dressed as quickly as I could, and rushed down to 
the Hotel St. Francis to see what was happening to 
Mme. Sembrich. Dr. Tevis and I got into an 
automobile with which an acquaintance was 
fortunately passing. On getting there we rushed up 
six flights on foot, as no elevators were going, only 
to find Mme. Sembrich gone. We at last found her 
and begged her to come up with us, as Dr. Tevis' 
house was on the top of Nob Hill. We passed the 
day there watching the flames approaching and 
feeling shocks of earthquakes at intervals, Dr. Tevis 
all the time trying to get some sort of conveyance 
to get us out of town, not from fear of earthquake, 
but of the approaching fire. He at last found a 
landau from a livery stable, whose driver 
consented to wait in front of the door until we 
must leave. 

"The town was burning between us and 
the ferries, and there was then difficulty in getting 
there. At about eight o'clock the doctor said we 
had better get out to the north beach, as we might 
be surrounded by flame, and not be able to get 
away. The house was ultimately surrounded by 
flames on Thursday and was the last to remain 
standing in that vicinity. It was a monument of 
perfect taste, and was burned to the ground with 
all in it, including our clothes, we being able to 
carry with us in our hurried flight only our 
valuables and one change of clothing. We took 
blankets and lay out all night on the ground, the 
dew falling so heavy that we were soaked. 

"About nine o'clock on Thursday morning 
Dr. Tevis said the fires had burned themselves out 
between us and the ferry and we could get over to 
Oakland, and must go at once. The carriage took 
our few belongings and two of our party least fit 
for violent exercise, while the rest of us walked. 



At the Oakland ferry we found a large crowd, but 
after waiting there three-quarters of an hour for the 
carriage, which we had outwalked, and which 
through some misunderstanding had waited for us 
at another place all the time, we got safely over to 
Oakland. 

"There, leaving our two maids in carriages, 
we took a train to a suburb of Oakland, where 
lives a relative of Dr. Tevis. There we found the 
house closed and lay about on the ground waiting 
for them to find means of conveying us to Dr. 
Tevis' country place, sixty miles from Oakland. As 
we were leaving North Beach for the ferry the 
manager of our host's country place met us, having 
come to look for us, and it was he who told us we 
could get away. 

"All the part of the town through which 
we walked was later swept by the flames, which 
returned to destroy all that in the previous fire they 
had left unconsumed. Through some misunder- 
standing Sembrich's maid was left with some 
members of the opera company in Oakland, so she 
[Sembrich?] returned to the special train they were 
making up. 
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Caruso sang in Bizet's Carmen hours before 
the quake. He recorded the above one year 
earlier-February 27, 1905. 
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"I had lost my voice completely, and felt 
I could not return to endure a possible three days' 
sojourn in a railway train. At about five o'clock 
Thursday afternoon we managed to get an 
automobile, and Dr. Tevis, Mr. Petrigo, my maid 
and myself came up here, where we have been 
camping out. We found the caretakers in a state of 
terror on our arrival, and the house demolished by 
the earthquake We had taken a ride in an 
automobile of four hours, and were glad to lie on 
a comfortable mattress in one of the cottages of his 
employees. 

"At no time have we felt any fear - the 
whole thing seems perfectly natural. When 
everybody is suffering from the same cause, one's 
personal sensations are minimized. One feels very 
small. As I lay in my bed at the first shock I took 
mental notes, as I shall probably never see another 
earthquake, and I am not sure I want to." 

What a remarkably calm, or incredibly 
unobservant, person Mme. Eames must have been 
to find all this "perfectly natural"! Their tramping 
up and down the hills of San Francisco, most 
inappropriately dressed I am sure, must have been 
one of untold horrors. The entire central section 
of the city was in flames, cutting off their escape 
by ferry. The fire department was totally 
handicapped by lack of water and resorting to 
dynamite in an effort to cut off the spread of 
destruction. Aftershocks were an almost constant 
occurrence, and remains of buildings weakened in 
the first shocks continued to rain bricks into the 
street Rescue parties had not yet managed to get 
to all of the dead and injured, there was no source 
for food or water-yet she found it all "perfectly 
natural." Perhaps after the fire and brimstone 
found in most operas, it really wasn't so bad, 
especially with the ever-patient and resourceful Dr. 
Tevis to take care of things for them, in spite of his 
own disastrous losses. 

Pliny the Younger' s description of the 
destruction of Pompeii by the eruption of Vesuvius 
(which Tyler quotes) is similar to Mme. Eames' 
description of the destruction of San Francisco, 



even in the calm, matter-of-fact narrative style. 
Perhaps she was right in saying that when 
everyone is suffering under the same conditions, 
personal sensations are minimized. 

Other works tend to confirm most of 
Tyler's and Eames' accounts. One interesting 
source is Opera Caravan: Adventures of the 
Metropolitan on Tour, 1883-1956 by Quaintance 
Eaton (New York: Farrar, Straus and Cudahy, 
1957). Eaton identifies baritone Taurino Parvis as 
the underwear-clad singer clutching a violin and 
Archangelo Rossi as the baritone singing on a 
street corner near the Palace Hotel. She also 
provides a complete listing of the Met tour casts. 
On the eve of the quake, Carmen had been the 
delight of the "monster audience" with the 
following cast: 

Carmen: Fremstad 
Don Jose: Caruso 
Micaela: Abott 
Escamillo: Journet 
Zuniga: Begue 
Morales: Parvis 
Frasquita: Ralph 
Mercedes: Jacoby 
Remendado: Reiss 
Dancaire: Dufriche 

Eaton's description of the many legends 
which have grown out of the disaster includes the 
story that Sembrich and Eames continued one of 
their well-known feuds and did not speak to each 
other throughout the ordeal. It seems rather 
unlikely the two maintained a childish feud if 
Eames "naturally" rushed off to the hotel and raced 
up six floors to find Sembrich, then supplied her 
with a coat. However, one interesting touch adds 
to Mme. Eames' "ice princess" reputation: she 
evidently played solitaire during their fire watch at 
Dr. Tevis' home, causing the indignant Pol 
Plancon to call her a "rock"! But what else is 
there to do while waiting for the end of the world? 
And perhaps the card game helped soothe her 
nerves. 
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An interesting exercise for opera fans is to 
imagine for a moment that the many operatic 
notables caught in the quake and fire did not 
manage to escape with their lives. Mentally 
eliminate the selections recorded after April, 1906 
by Met performers and count how many treasures 
are missing, especially from the Victor catalog. 
Note how many members of the Caruso versions 
of the Rigoletto quartet and Lucia sextette were in 
San Francisco that day, just for starters. How 
lucky for us as well as for them that the company 
escaped uninjured from this disaster. 

VIRGINIA HAWTHORN LIVES 



Sidney Tyler's book was published by P.W. Ziegler 
Co., Philadelphia, in 1906, and its full title is 

San Francisco's Great Disaster: A Full Account of 
the Recent Terrible Destruction of Life and 
Property by EARTHQUAKE, FIRE AND VOLCANO 
In CALIFORNIA and at VESUVIUS AND A BRIEF 
ACCOUNT OF ANCIENT AND MODERN EARTH- 
QUAKES AND VOLCANIC ERUPTIONS IN ALL 
PARTS OF THE WORLD 

ROSEVILLE, CALIFORNIA. 
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The 1906 San Francisco quake affected others connected with the phonograph business, like Peter 
Bacigaiupi, whose "Edison Phonograph and Graphophone Agency" salesroom at 933 Market St. was 
reduced to rubble (see Ray Phillips' account in Journal of the American Phonograph Society . April 1975). 
Much recording activity has taken place in San Francisco and the Bay Area since then. Terry Zwigoff's 
CD of Flexo recordings made in San Francisco is mentioned on page 63. Down Home Records in Albany 
recorded traditional jazz in the 1940s. This should not be confused with Chris Strachwitz's Down Home 
Music Co. in nearby El Cerrito, the famous record store and home of Arhoolie Records. The parking 
lot of this El Cerrito store is the site of a monthly 78s swap meet-on the second Sunday of each month. 
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Editor's Comments 



Tom Rhodes provided the artwork that 
graces this issue's cover. It is one way V78I 
commemorates the 70th anniversary of the Victor 
Orthophonic line of machines. Robert Baumbach 
states in Look For The Dog, "November 2, 1925 
was officially proclaimed 'Victor Day' and every 
dealer in the country staged countless 
demonstrations comparing carefully selected new 
recordings on the top-of-the-line Credenza model 
Orthophonic Victrola to older recordings on the 
older instrument (if the dealer had managed not to 
sell every last one, that is)" (151). V78I looks 
forward to duplicating more of Rhodes' drawings. 

The next V78I will be issued a few weeks 
after the anniversary date of "Victor Day" and will 
include an article on Orthophonic machines by 
Rhodes. He is also working on a tribute to 
Leonard joy for a future issue. Does anyone have 
special information to. share on Leonard Joy, Hugo 
Frey, Rosario Bourdon? V78I can pay tribute to 
each if enough biographical information surfaces. 

V781'S NEW HOME 

This issue was put together before and 
after an exhausting move from San Jose to 
Roseville. I thought San Jose would be my home 
for another decade, but my wife's job transfer 
meant moving to a town 100 miles away. I 
dreaded losing my special record room (a large 
finished basement with special shelves for 78s), but 
our Roseville house has 3000 square feet. I now 
have more space in which to organize records, 
spread out notes, organize issues of Hobbies and 
The Record Changer , play music without 
disturbing family members. Writing articles and 
editing V78I will be easier. I can also make good 
progress on an encyclopedia of recording pioneers. 

The name Roseville will be familiar to 
those who know its residents Tom and Virginia 
Hawthorn. Tom writes for MAPS , does excellent 
repair work, and holds mail auctions. Virginia 
contributed an article to this issue of V78I . If any- 



one starts a Northern California Association of 
Phonograph Collectors, count on Roseville as one 
site for gatherings. 

Living in San Jose I was able to meet often 
with collectors like Ron Pendergraft, Dave Rocco, 
Ron Dethlefson (who has family in Silicon Valley), 
Phil Johnson, David Banks, Charlie Arnhold. I got 
good ideas for articles when I met with others. (Of 
course, ideas can come at any time-organizing my 
collection, listening to discs, reading letters from 
V78I subscribers, examining other publications. 
My Nat Shilkret article in this issue stems from my 
listening to a compact disc on which Earl Hines 
plays Shilkret's "The Lonesome Road." I looked 
for other versions of the song, which led to 
research on Shilkret himself.). 

Old friends are welcome to visit my new 
home, and if other V78l readers find themselves in 
the Sacramento area, drop by so we can chat 
about 78s and machines. 

V78I AND HIGH TECHNOLOGY 

I now stay in touch with some members of 
the collecting community through the Internet. 
Phonograph lovers share a newsgroup with antique 
radio enthusiasts ("rec. antique. radio + phono"). 
Radio postings outnumber phonograph postings, 
but you will find on any given day several 
dialogues on a number of topics-refinishing 
cabinets, steel needles vs. fibre needles, 
recommended books, cylinder pricing. 

I "log on" most days and find the Internet 
a great research tool, with opera and jazz news- 
groups as useful as the "radio + phono." Machine 
and 78 collectors active on the Internet include 
George Conklin, Peter Fraser, Martin Fisher, Mike 
Sherman, London's Tony Langford, Australia's 
Anthony Sinclair. I'll urge one to summarize in 
V78I what the Internet offers collectors. 

Machines are discussed on the Net far 
more than old recordings or specific artists. When 
I asked if anyone had Arthur Collins singing 
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HMV 102 

Cohan's "If I'm Going To Die, I'm Goin' To Have 
Some Fun" so I could get a tape (the band Bo 
Grumpus covers the tune along with other Collins 
songs on a new CD), there was no response. It 
turned out I had Victor #16103 in a forgotten box. 
Anyway, when I post something on machines, 
there is usually a response. In short, some post- 
ings generate responses, some don't. The Internet 
will be increasingly exciting as more collectors log 
on. For now, if you wish to buy or sell items, 
MAPS' In. The Groove and Martin Bryan's New 
Amberola Graphic reach far more collectors. 

While on the topic of high technology, I 
will mention that V78I has a new look due to a 
new computer and a LaserJet printer. We are loyal 
to Hewlett-Packard equipment-after all, my wife 
works for this computer company. 

OTHERS' PROJECTS 

I learn each day from "snailmail" what pro- 
jects are being completed by others. Rainer Lotz 
is making progress on his German National 
Discographv . If curious about this ambitious 
undertaking, contact Mr. Lotz at Jean Paul Strasse 
6, 53173 Bonn 2, Germany. 

Bill Bryant is compiling a list of 
Columbia's discs from 1901 to 1910 (mxs. 1- 
4999). His list is being almost totally recon- 
structed from catalogs and from pressings owned 



by collectors since no files exist for this early 
period. It is not easy since many numbers exist in 
different versions-7 inch, 10 inch, Climax, 
Columbia, double-sided, derivative labels. A 
coming issue of V78I will print a "blanks I ist"— that 
is, Columbia matrices unknown to Bill Bryant. 
Meanwhile, drop Bill a line if you can help. Write 
1046 Congress St., Portland ME 04102. 

Ray Wile sent material that will help me 
write about Columbia's earliest years, including an 
article from the April 17, 1894 issue of Progress , a 
publication that called itself "A Weekly Journal 
Devoted to Advertising and the Business Interests 
of Washington D.C." Its history of the phonograph 
is told from Columbia's perspective. Thomas 
Edison? The name is never mentioned. 

In each V78I I review a book, and I was 
sorry not to review Arthur Bradley's new Silver 
Threads , published by Aplomb Publishing. But its 
subject, the Swing Era, is a later period than what 
V78I normally covers. Arthur Bradley will be 
known to readers of loslin's lazz journal . The 
book collects Bradley's articles published in that 
journal over the years. Gene Joslin supplied the 
book's Preface and Roger Kinkle provided a 
Foreword. The book is attractive and fun to read, 
with chapters on Irving Mills, the song "Star Dust," 




Many collectors take advantage of high technology. 
David Spanovich is a V78J reader who adds the 
above computer drawings to his personal stationary. 
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disc jockeys, Decca artists, college songs, many 
other topics. The book is reasonably priced at 
$19.95 and may be ordered from Aplomb 
Publishing, Box 12683, El Paso TX 79913. 

LOOSE ENDS 

In the last V78I I praised Guy Marco's 
Encyclopedia of Recorded Sound in the United 
States . I have learned from Marco that a second 
edition is unlikely: "Garland is not considering a 
second edition, not even a revised first edition." 
This is a loss since Marco had started something 
that subsequent generations could have added to. 
Most sound or music encyclopedias are done by 
scholars indifferent to pioneer artists and to Jim 
Walsh's research. Marco's encyclopedia covers 
the early years of the phonograph industry far 
better than other encyclopedias. If you plan to get 
this book, buy it now since it will go out of print 
soon. Allen Koenigsberg carries it, as does Kurt 
Nauck. Years ago I might have said $125 is too 
steep any one book, but when compared with 
other new books, this one, with over 900 pages, 
seems fairly priced, especially since readers should 
view it as many books rolled into one. Marco's 
ERSUS does have errors, and the next V78I will 
run corrections. If you can contribute to this 
corrigendum, send corrections to V78I . 



Dick Carty sent a VHS tape with film 
footage of the John Bieling Days of 1947, 1949, 
and 1950. Jim Walsh wrote in Hobbies about 
these gatherings of recording pioneers. In his 
retirement, John Bieling, who had been first tenor 
of the Edison Quartet in the early days, held a 
reunion for artists at his Long Island home. He 
died six months after the 1947 film footage was 
shot, but subsequent reunions were called John 
Bieling Days. The John Bieling Day of 1948 was 
held in Garden City, New York (Aileen Stanley 
attended), but this is not on the VHS tape. 

At least one person who attended the 
1947 reunion is still living. Quentin Riggs was not 
a pioneer recording artist (he was a teen in 1947) 
but he was nonetheless a guest. As the Billy 
Murray piece in this issue makes clear, Riggs as a 
youngster was a Murray enthusiast (he remains a 
fan) and came to regard Murray as friend. Riggs is 
included in the rare, silent film footage that 
features Murray, Irving Kaufman, Will Oakland, Jim 
Walsh, many others. Riggs writes in a recent 
letter, "I remember that day very well-September 
10, 1947. What an exciting day that was!" 

If you visit me in Rosevi lie and wish to see 
this footage, along with a 1929 cartoon titled 
"Finding His Voice" featuring the voices of Billy 
Murray and Walter Scanlan, say the word and I'll 
pop the VHS tape into my machine! 
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VICTOR RECORDS AND MACHINES I REMEMBER FROM EARLY CHILDHOOD 



BYBIl 

As far back as I can remember, the 
Victrola was an important part of my life. Its only 
competition in the Knorp home was a fine Ampico 
grand piano, with its many rolls. 

I have kept machines owned by various 
members of my family and I know a little history 
of each machine. In my grandparents' home in the 
lower Pacific Heights section of San Francisco, a 
Victor IV with its matching red mahogany horn 
was moved with its stand into the bedroom of my 
father (then in his teens) when my grandparents 
bought a 1918 upright XIV Victrola with the fat- 
arm. My other grandparents, who originally 
owned the Ampico grand, had a red mahogany 
Victrola XVI (L-Door) from 1911. 

One aunt had a nice-sounding Columbia 
Grafonola upright from about 1915, but she 
married into the family. I mention this since true- 
blooded Knorps were proud owners of Victrolas 
and simply did not purchase Columbia machines! 
Nonetheless, Grandmother Knorp always referred 
to machines-no matter what model-as 
"graphophones," so I conclude a Knorp ancestor at 
one time owned a Columbia cylinder machine. 

When I started listening to records at a 
very young age, machines were still in people's 
living rooms. They were in hotel lobbies, 
apartment house lobbies, and club lobbies and 
foyers. The machines were Electrolas, Victrolas, 
Brunswicks-I saw practically all major makes. 
They were not yet in attics and basements even 
though by this time radio had taken over. 

We knew a few people with elegant 
Capeharts, which turned over the records. I recall . 
visiting one owner who proudly showed off his 
machine, but he put the records in wrong, so they 
broke. Grandmother Knorp exclaimed at the time, 
"There's something wrong with that graphophone!" 

We knew several people who had 
Credenza Orthophonic Victrolas, and I also recall 
suitcase type portable models were common. I 
remember listening rooms for 78s at stores such as 
Sherman, Clay & Co. at Sutter and Kearny, which 



KNORP 

is downtown San Francisco. 

One neighbor owned a golden oak Edison 
Chippendale Diamond Disc phonograph. People 
took pride in playing their acoustic machines but 
I want to make a fine distinction here. They were 
proud but ordinary owners in those days, not what 
we would call special "collectors" today. 

My teachers used to give their classes a 
treat by playing the machines. Schools had large 
libraries of 78s, which could be checked out and 
they were well cared for. In the playground at one 
of my schools, Grant School on Pacific Avenue 
(now gone), acoustic "folk dance" records were 
played even though the discs were old by that 
time. These were usually discs on Victor 12" 
patents labels. Victor V machines were hauled out 
for the purpose. School auditoriums had both 
large-wheeled school model Orthophonic 
machines or the popular acoustic School Model in 
golden oak. Sometimes they had both. 

I discovered one week that the teacher 
might be the real owner of a machine in a given 
classroom. I had assumed the school was always 
the owner, but one incident made me realize I was 
wrong. While I was in second grade, a substitute 
teacher played a fine XIV sitting in our classroom. 
When our regular teacher, Miss Davidson, returned 
later that week and discovered the spring was 
broken, she put on a performance that Sarah 
Bernhardt would have envied! In the end, our 
teacher contacted Sherman, Clay and Co. and a 
new mainspring was installed— just like that! 

I began listening to 78s in my early 
childhood, and I wish to share here my memories 
of records that were played often in the Knorp 
home long ago: 



Luisa Tetrazzini: "Ombra Leggiera" from Dinorah 

(Vic. 92017). This version of the aria, which was 
recorded in England and is found on earlier 
Victors, still remains a favorite of all my Tetrazzini 
discs. I probably first heard it at age 2 or 3. 
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Luisa Tetrazzini: "Caro Nome" from Rigoletto 

(Vic. 88295). I can still hear the record as I did at 
my first listening session at a very young age. I 
would have first heard it on the family's 1918 fat- 
arm upright Victrola or on the Victor IV in red 
mahogany. 

* 

Enrico Caruso: "La Donna e Mobile" from 
Rigoletto (Vic. 87017). This version of the aria- 
the one I knew fi rst! — is still my favorite. 

Enrico Caruso: "O Solo Mio" (Vic. 87243). Here 
is my favorite of this song. There are other 
excellent examples, with perhaps Dusolina 
Giannini's HMV version being my second favorite. 

- 

John McCormack: "Wonderful One" (Vic. 961). 
This Victrola wing label was Victor's first double- 
sided 10" disc of the Irish tenor. This performance 
always impressed me, in contrast to the too-often 
played "Little Grey Home In The West," which I 
didn't like at all. 

Harry Lauder: "Wee Hoose 'Mang The Heather" 

(Vic. 60106). I much preferred this 10" purple 
wing label to the 12" version on the same label. 
This particular performance moves me to this day, 
as does the later 12" Orthophonic version. 

Geraldine Farrar: "My Old Kentucky Home" (Vic. 
88238). From the first time I heard this, I was 
impressed, and this version is still my favorite by 
far! Farrar recorded well, sang well, and 
understood the song. This was recorded during an 
era when such songs were truly appreciated, as 
were the composers. 

Evan Williams: "A May Morning" (Vic. 64158). 
This was a very popular song by Denza with lyrics 
in English. Sadly, the song seems forgotten now. 
I feel Williams is at his best here. 

Alma Cluck: "Fiddle and I" & "Sing Me To Sleep" 

(Vic. 8027). This record was a great favorite in my 
home. I find Gluck's interpretation perfect. 



Jeanne Gerville-Reache: "Plus Grand . . ." from 
Queen Of Sheba (Vic. 88205). This is one of the 
show-stopper recordings of any era. Sadly, there 
are few versions of this, and the opera is not often 
performed these days. 

Emilio De Gogorza: "Drink To Me Only With 
Thine Eyes" (Vic. 74077). I can remember my 
grandmother playing this on the Victrola. It was 
one of her favorites, and it is one of mine. About 
15 years after first hearing this, I bought my first 
De Gogorza records, the Orthophonic "Teresita 
Mia" and "La Sevillana." I also acquired the 
acoustic "In The Shade Of The Palm," from the 
popular operetta Floradora . from a San Francisco 
collector named Louis Bullaro. Did any readers of 
V78I ever know Louis? continued . . . 




RICHARD CROOKS' DISCS WERE OFTEN 
PLAYED IN THE KNORP HOME IN SAN 
FRANCISCO. ORIGINALLY FROM NEW JERSEY, 
CROOKS SPENT HIS LAST YEARS IN PORTOLA 
VALLEY, NEAR SAN FRANCISCO. HE DIED 
THERE IN 1972. V78I' S EDITOR LEARNED 
FROM CROOKS' DAUGHTER, PATRICIA, THAT 
RICHARD CROOKS' MOTHER DATED ELDRIDGE 
R. JOHNSON FOR A TIME! 
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Paul Whiteman and His Orchestra: "Avalon'V'Just 
Like A Gypsy" (Vic. 35701). This fox-trot was the 
first one I heard, and I still admire this record. We 
played both sides in our home, the "B" side being 
a modernized "Dance of the Hours" from 
Ponchielli's La Gioconda . 

Paul Whiteman and His Concert Orchestra: 
"When Day Is Done" and "Soliloquy" (Vic. 
35828). My grandparents had few electrics but 
this was one. This was played often and I still 
enjoy it. 

Victor Military Band: "Dengozo" (Vic. 35375). 
The song "Dengozo" is a maxixe, a dance popular 
during the tango craze. Its composer, Ernesto 
Nazareth, is known today as a composer of 
excellent piano pieces, but he was not well- 
represented on discs decades ago. This 1914 disc 
was and is a favorite. Several Maxixes were re- 



corded of his, but this performance is the best 
known. On the other side I always enjoyed the 
. "Destiny Waltz" by Bland. 

John Charles Thomas: "Trees"/" Home On The 
Range" (Vic. 1525). I still have my grandparents' 
copy of this on the scroll label. They enjoyed this 
disc very much. Whereas my grandparents had 
few electrics-they had the popular acoustics on a 
variety of labels-my parents had many electrics 
since they enjoyed discs that were popular at the 
time. 

Other Victor records in my grandparents' 
collection included "In A Clock Store," "Forgotten" 
as sung by Eugene Cowles (they also had the Evan 
Williams version), and "Listen To The Mocking 
Bird" as sung by Alma Gluck. I remember many 
of the above listed discs being played before I 
entered kindergarten. 



BILL KNORP WAS BORN AND RAISED IN SAN FRANCISCO. 
CALIFORNIA. 



E NOW LIVES IN OAKLAND, 




Bill Knorp recalls his family enjoying John Charles Thomas' "Home On The Range" on the family Victrola. 
Above is a signed Thomas disc from the 1940s. Previous generations of the Knorp family heard Richard Jose 
sing on the stage. The countertenor lived in San Francisco on Sutter Street. Jose appears on white label 
Victors perhaps as often as any artist-at least such discs pop up in the San Francisco area. 
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MY TEN FAVORITE NON-JAZZ 78S 

BY BRIAN RUST 



1) Enrico Caruso: "'A Vucchella." Probably 
because it was the first Caruso I no doubt heard in 
my life-it is sung so warmly and with feeling. 

2) Enrico Caruso: "Tu, ca nun chiagne." Charles 
Arnhold cited it as one of Caruso's weakest 
recordings in a recent issue of V78I . Sorry, but I 
fell in love with this from the moment I first heard 
it, and I've never changed in half a century. 

3, 4, 5) Tito Schipa. Here is the only Golden Age 
singer that I heard in person-one of the greatest of 
all time, surely. His enunciation, breath control, 
tone spectrum and warmth are all there in his 
records, from his first (in 1913) to his last in the 
early 1950s. These are my favorites: "Chi se nne 
scorda cchiu," "Liebestraum," and "Chanson 
indoue" (much superior to versions by Gigli and 
others). 

6) Olimpia Boronat: "Cam Nome" (1904). Any by 

Boronat, but particularly this Rigoletto aria. This 
artist is in a class by herself. Her voice thrills me 
as few other classical singers do, except . . . 

7) Lucrezia Bori. Here is another Spanish girl with 
a voice of sunshine, and choosing a favorite can 
only be done by sticking a pin in the catalog of her 
records. Say, "Clavelitos." 

8) Alma Cluck. I loved her when I was seven and 
was given her Traviata duet with Caruso. And 
now? Bring out the pin and the catalog again . . . 
yes, Massenet's "Elegie" with her husband Efrem 
Zimbalist on violin. 

9) Pol Plancon: "Le Cor." You can have all other 
basses, but leave me Plancon. I choose this for its 
serenity, compassion, depth, breadth, in short, 
perfection. 



1 0) Pol Plancon: "Serenade" from Faust . I refer to 
the 1904 piano-accompaniment Victor version. 
The sheer evil of his cajolery mixed with his 
sneering laughter make this one of the greatest 
recorded experiences of all time-it could have 
been made recently, not over 90 years ago, for it 
is so real, so vivid, so naturally recorded. 

BRIAN RUST LIVES IN SWANAGE, ENGLAND. 




EDITOR'S NOTE: When the last VM came out, 
more readers commented on Brian Rust's "Ten 
Most Hated 78s" list than any other item from that 
issue. Here is a sample comment from Tom 
Novak of Gilbert, Minnesota: "If he hates them, he 
can send them to me. I'll slap that Fats Waller on 
my Credenza any day. " V78I will run other "most 
hated"-or "most overrated"-lists. V78l 's editor 
could happily list ten 78s he hopes never to sit 
through again during listening sessions with 
friends. But "hated 78s" may be misleading since 
we may hate one side of a platter and love the 
other-that's why we don't smash our "hated" 78s! 
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TEN MOST PLAYED BLUES 78S 



BY GAYLE DEAN WARDLOW 



1) Charlie Patton: "Moon Going Down" 

(Paramount 13014; 1930). This is Patton at his 
very best in up-tempo dance rhythm with Willie 
Brown on second guitar-the absolute pinnacle of 
acoustic Delta blues. 

2) Blind Joe Reynolds: "Outside Woman Blues" 

(Paramount 12927; 1930). Great bottleneck work 
in open E guitar tuning, featuring strong slide on 
the bass strings as well as treble. Another 
preeminent Delta style but from the Louisiana 
Delta across the river from Vicksburg, some 20 
miles away. 

3) King Solomon Hill: "Dead Gone Train" 

(Paramount 13129; 1932). Superb bottleneck 
display by a South Mississippi bluesman who 
played and swapped techniques with Salty Dog 
Sam (Collins). Another regional Mississippi guitar 
style with Louisiana and Texas overtones. 

4) Garland Akers: "Cottonfield Blues, Parts I & II" 

(Vocalion 1442; 1929). A brilliant Mississippi twin 
guitar approach with moaning by Akers. Perhaps 
the best recorded example of the Hernando guitar 



style. A dynamic blues for dancing, house frolics, 
and parties. 

5) Roy Acuff: "Steel Guitar Blues" (Melotone 7-07- 
62; 1937). The best example of a blues by the 
king of country music, featuring the best and 
earlier blues style of Dobro-guitar played by Clell 
Summey. Acuff was the first "hillbilly" to use the 
Dobro Hawaiian guitar. 

6) Jabo Williams: "Ko Ko Mo Blues, Parts I & II" 

(Paramount 13127; 1932). A great performance by 
the premier Birmingham to St. Louis blues pianist 
who has never been equalled for his right hand 
technique and his speed in playing either ragtime 
or blues licks. This is also the best example with 
singing of a Birmingham piano style. It was later 
copied by Walter Roland but not surpassed or 
equalled. 

7) Blind Willie (McTell): "Savannah Mama"/"B & 
O Blues No. 2" (Vocalion 02568; 1933). McTell 
at his blues best with great 12 string bottleneck 
playing on the "Savannah Mama" side. Much 
better blues than his Victor or Columbia sides. 
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WTien readers send in "Ten Most Played" lists, V78J 's editor finds items in his collection to serve as visuals. 
That was not easy when Gayle Dean Wardlow sent his list of incredibly elusive blues 78s. The Black Swan 
78 is from an earlier period than the 1928-1933 period that Wardlow discusses. Discs from the early 1920s 
of female blues singers—Lizzie Miles, Edna Hicks, Bessie Smith-are easier to find than 78s of male blues 
artists from the late 1920s. People who know old blues recordings only from compact discs might easily 
assume that Robert Johnson or Charlie Patton 78s turn up as often as Mamie Smith discs. 



8) Ishman Bracey: "Woman Woman Blues" 

(Paramount 12970; 1930). Bracey's foremost 
Paramount side with falsetto and images of his 
Delta influences. When I rediscovered him in 
1963, I learned that he never heard the record 
itself. This song is the apex of his work. 

9) Tommy Johnson: "Big Road Blues" (Victor 
21279; 1928). Great Delta influenced twin guitar 
work in the key of D with Charlie McCoy (18 
years old) on second guitar. This is the song most 
remembered of Tommy's records. 

10) Barrelhouse Buck (McFarland): "On Your 
Way" (Paramount 12982; 1930). Another of those 
rare 1930 Paramount releases and a prime 
example of the various St. Louis piano styles that 
feature the strong left hand bass pattern. He plays 
a piano break after the first two verses-something 
not done by other St. Louis pianists. 



HONORABLE MENTION: Little Brother 
Montgomery: "Frisco Hi Ball Blues" (Vocal ion 
02706; 1931). Perhaps the best of all Eurreal 
"Little Brother" Montgomery pieces, this was re- 
released in 1934 on Vocalion. Strong vocal 
rendition by a Mississippi man from central 
Mississippi and not the Delta. The Delta itself 
produced only one major piano player in the 
1920s-Louise Johnson, who recorded with Delta 
legends in May 1930. 

GAYLE DEAN WARDLOW LIVES IN MERIDIAN, 
MISSISSIPPI. HE WAS THE FIRST RESEARCHER 
TO UNCOVER IMPORTANT DETAILS ON THE 
LIVES OF CHARLIE PATTON, ROBERT 
JOHNSON, ISHMAN BRACEY, KING SOLOMON 
HILL, WILLIE BROWN, AND MANY OTHER 
DELTA BLUESMEN. HE OWNS ONE OF THE 
WORLD'S MOST COMPLETE COLLECTIONS OF 
PARAMOUNT RACE SIDES. 



In the next issue of V78J look for the Ten Most Played lists of Nolan Porterfield, Jerry Donnell, Dennis 
Ferrara, James Hedges, Jack Palmer, Barry Cheslock, Mark Mitchell, Doug Olds. 
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TEN MOST LISTENED TO RECORDINGS 

BY LARRY JEANNETTE 



1) Ted Lewis and his Band: "Rhythm" (Columbia 
2786-D). This 1933 recording by Ted Lewis 
features jazz icons Muggsy Spanier, George 
Brunies, and Benny Goodman. The performance 
has fooled many into thinking that they were 
listening to a black band instead of the Lewis 
Band. 

2) Duke Ellington And His Cotton Club Orchestra: 
"Saratoga Swing" (Victor 38058). With musicians 
Arthur Whetsel, Cootie Williams, Johnny Hodges, 
Barney Bigard, Wellman Braud, and Sonny Greer 
in the band, the music has to be good. Braud 
drives the beat with a thumping bass while Bigard 
and Williams take great solos. 

3) Fess Williams And His Royal Flush Orchestra: 
"Hot Town" (Victor 38077). Another romping 
tune by one of the great black band jazz greats. If 
you're a lover of jazz "stomps" you'll like this one. 

4) Celestin's Original Tuxedo Jazz Orchestra: 
"Give Me Some More" (Columbia 14200-D). The 
muted cornet solo in this slow drag could make 
you cry. A terrific recording by this New Orleans 
group-authentic New Orleans style at its finest. 

5) Jelly Roll Morton's Red Hot Peppers: "Doctor 
Jazz" (Victor 2041 5). A jazz standard by the great 
Jelly Roll himself. This is another tune that romps 
from start to finish with a vocal by Jelly Roll. 

6) Washboard Rhythm Kings: "Tiger Rag" (Victor 
24059). This is one of the first recordings featuring 
Taft Jordan. The boys romp so hard and furiously 
that the listener gets worn out from listening. This 
is a must for any toe tapper's library 

7) Gus Arnheim and His Orchestra: "One More 
Time" (Victor 22700). A great fast tempo tune 
with Bing Crosby's vocal and scat singing making 
this my favorite Gus Arnheim recording. Although 
this was recorded in 1931, it has a '20s sound 
reminiscent of a black band. 



8) Dixieland Jug Blowers: "House Rent Rag" 

(Victor 20420). A classic jug band recording 
featuring jazz great Johnny Dodds on clarinet. I 
especially like the introductory speech by Earl 
McDonald. Dodds dominates the musical portion 
of the recording from start to finish. 

9) Carl Webster's Yale Collegians: "Puttin' On The 
Ritz" (Odeon ONY 36054; U.S. issue Okeh 
41393). This is the finest recording I've heard of 
this famous tune. Stew Pletcher is the leader on 
trumpet. There are many solos and a great vocal 
by Pletcher. It's a regular at my record sessions! 

10) Jimmie Lunceford And His Chickasaw 
Syncopators: "In Dat Mornin'" (Victor 38141). 
The recording starts with preaching by Moses Allen 
followed by a terrific trumpet and sax solos. This 
is one of those tunes that you never want to end. 

LARRY JEANNETTE LIVES IN ORANGEVALE, CALIFORNIA. 




This is a 1949 bootleg of "Doctor Jazz." The 
pioneering jazz journal The Record Changer, 
edited by Bill Crauer and Orrin Keepnews, adver- 
tised and defended such bootlegs. The big com- 
panies were neglecting this and other 
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MY TEN MOST PLAYED 78 RECORDS 

BYR.J. WAKEMAN 



How does the serious listener of 78 RPM records 
make a list of ten favorite records? It is difficult to 
pare the list down to a final ten, and such a list 
gradually and continually changes as "new" 78s 
are acquired and old ones are re-discovered. 

1) Enrico Caruso: "Recondita Armonia" from 
Puccini's Tosca (Victor 81029; 1904). Caruso's 
voice has a more youthful, higher timbre here than 
in later recordings. These early piano- 
accompanied Victors have a special quality. 

2) Enrico Caruso: "Core 'ngrato" (Victor 88334; 
1911). This vocal display piece has a simple yet 
haunting melodic line with passages to display the 
rich baritonal qualities of Caruso's voice. 

3) Amelita Galli-Curci: "Ah non credea mirarti" 
from Bellini's La Sonnambula (Victor 74538). 
Selecting a favorite Galli-Curci is difficult since 
there are many from which to choose. This aria is 
especially appealing. Here the great Diva sings 
with (or against) the violoncello instead of the 
flute. Her voice come through with ringing clarity 
and precision. 

4) Rosa Ponselle: "Casta Diva" from Bellini's 
Norma (Columbia 49720). This well-recorded 
Columbia tricolor illustrates Ponselle's full and rich 
vocal sounds. Very pleasant listening. 

5) Heidelberg Quartette: "Waiting For The Robert 
E. Lee" (Victor 17141). Excellent recording of a 
catchy tune. Quartette singing at its best. Billy 
Murray's voice comes through with pleasant ease. 

6) Billy Murray: "The Story Book Ball" (Victor 
18482). Amazing presentation of a delightful and 
difficult-to-sing tune. Perhaps only Mr. Murray 
could do justice to the intricate vocal timing in this 



tune. It must be like singing Gilbert and Sullivan! 

7) Marion Harris: "You've Got To See Mama 
Every Night" (Brunswick 2410; 1923). How does 
one select a favorite Marion Harris record? Her 
voice seems natural and unstrained. Just pleasant 
listening to this fun tune. It has a jazzier 
background than most. 

8) Earl Fuller's Famous Jazz Band: "Slippery 
Hank" (Victor 18321; 1917). What a tune! It is 
coarse and crude and hot! After playing it, you 
almost expect to see the needle glowing red and 
steam rising from the record grooves. How did 
this early jazz tune ever manage to be recorded? 
In order to record, most early jazz bands had to 
tone down their delivery greatly to prevent 
breaking through the walls of the record grooves. 
Ted Lewis plays the "hot" clarinet on this. Why 
did he never play like this when he had his own 
band? Harry Raderman plays trombone. 

9) The Troubadours: "Baby Feet Go Pitter Patter" 

(Victor 20967; 1927). When played on the 
Orthophonic Credenza (restored a la 
Waltrip/Rhodes method), these Nathaniel Shilkret 
early Victor electrics have amazing sound 
reproduction. They seem better recorded than 
many Victor discs of that time. Being Victor's 
"studio band," Shilkret's band perhaps recorded 
under ideal conditions? When this record is 
played, full expanded sounds come booming out 
of the old Credenza. 

10) George Olsen and His Music: "Because My 
Baby Don't Mean Maybe Now" (Victor 21452; 
1928). Exemplary 1920s tune, typical of the age. 
This always impresses visitors, especially when the 
bass saxophone's big sounds come whomping out 
of the horn. 



R.J. Wakeman lives in Davis, California. Some readers showed appreciation for his Cheney article in 
the last V78J by sending in photographs of their own Cheneys. In the next issue, Ron Putz shares his 
research on Delpheon machines. If you have information to share ahead of time, drop V78) a line. 
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MY 10 FAVORITE V.E. VICTORS 

BY JIM BARR 



My record collection consists mostly of Victors 
from the period of 1925 through 1929. I'm a 
purist who believes in matching record with 
phonograph, and my machine is the famous 
Orthophonic Victrola, model 8-30-the Credenza. 
To my ear, no acoustic recording or later 78 
sounds quite right on this fine machine. Here are 
records that rate repeat performances: 

1) Roger Wolfe Kahn & His Orchestra: "Birdie" 

(Victor 19996). I bought this about ten years ago, 
played it once, and dismissed it as "novelty corn." 
It's a cute fox trot with bird imitations by Sybil 
Sanderson Fagan. After adopting three cats in the 
past year, I got this record out and played it. You 
should have seen Little Kitty's reaction when she 
heard bird whistles coming from the Credenza! It's 
now their favorite song. 

2) Victor Salon Orchestra: "Lonesome and Sorry" 

(Victor 20091). This record is the one mentioned 
in Michael Sherman's The Collector's Guide To 
Victor Records as the highest numbered Wing 
label of the popular 10-inch series. This 1926 
recording of a popular song is played to quiet 
perfection. Whenever I play 78s for "first timers," 
I usually pick one like this instead of a fox trot. 
That keeps them from saying they've heard it 
before on the cartoons! 

3) Jesse Crawford with Nat Shilkret & the Victor 
Orchestra: "Maybe" (Victor 20392). With the 
introduction of the electrical recording process, the 
pipe organ could finally be reproduced on record. 
I'm always impressed with the capability of 
Orthophonic recordings (and only these—no 
Columbia Viva-tonals, please!) in capturing the 
acoustics of the recording locale, be it Royal Albert 
Hall or Victor's Camden, NJ recording studio. 
Interesting echo effects are present on this 

Gershwin tune from Oh, Kay! 

- 



4) Victor Arden-Phil Ohman & Their Orchestra: 
"Selections from Funny Face " (Victor 35918, 12- 
inch). Here are Gershwin medleys from this hit 
show played on two pianos, vocals by the 
Revelers. My favorite number is "He Loves and 
She Loves." The most famous song in this medley 
is "'S Wonderful," recorded by the same orchestra 
on 10-inch Victor 21 1 14. A vocal refrain is on this 
one by Johnny Marvin, keeping Ira's original lyric 
about Gloria Swanson, as opposed to the later 
Mona Lisa. More about Gloria Swanson later. 

5) Victor Light Opera Company: "Selections from 
Sweethearts " (Victrola 9149, [12-inch] C 1-9 from 
a 5-record album of Victor Herbert compositions). 
Light classics at their best. This medley features 
my favorite popular tenor, Franklyn Baur. When 
he sings "Every Lover Must Meet His Fate," I feel 
it's "like listening to music by moonlight," if I may 
use the expression. 

6) Nat Shilkret & the Victor Orchestra: "I'd 
Rather Cry Over You (Than Smile at Somebody 
Else)" (Victor 21463). Of all recordings by this 
orchestra, this 1928 performance is my favorite. 
This fox trot takes on a modernistic tempo change 
after Johnny Marvin's vocal. By this time, rival 
Paul Whiteman had signed with Columbia. His 
recording of this, Columbia 1496-D, sounds silly 
compared to Shilkret's dignified arrangement. 

7) George Olsen & His Music: "That's You, Baby" 

(Victor 21927). This is from "Fox Movietone 
Follies of 1929" and holds particular interest for 
me because it was the first fox trot I heard on the 
scroll label. I was hooked after the first few bars! 
Mr. Olsen later became a restaurateur in Paramus, 
New Jersey. As a teenager in 1971, I wrote him a 
letter to express appreciation for his music. I 
received a bittersweet reply from his son, who 
related his father would have loved reading my 
letter but had passed on a few months prior. 
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8) Gloria Swanson, "Love (Your [Magic] Spell is 
Everywhere)" (Victor 22079). The original Norma 
Desmond of Sunset Boulevard fame possessed a 
singing voice that didn't quite match her image of 
sultry movie vamp. Her soprano was not as 
pleasing as Jeanette MacDonald's, but she could 
sing circles around other stars who recorded for 
Victor to promote their latest films. This one is 
from The Trespasser , for which she received her 
second of three Oscar nominations for Best 
Actress. My copy is a pressing from Victor's plant 
in Oakland, California. 

9) Duke Ellington & His Cotton Club Orchestra: 
"Hot Feet" (Victor V-38065; my copy is English 
HMV -B4865). A wonderful example of "hot 
dance." Cootie Williams provides muted trumpet 
and spirited scat vocal. Sir Duke was supreme 
though at the time he didn't receive due 
recognition. 




10) Eugene Ormandy & the Minneapolis 
Symphony Orchestra: "Eight German Dances" 

(Victor Red Seal 1722). This record may seem out 
of place. It is not a true Orthophonic--it's from 
about 1935 but still has the scroll label. The 
reason for its inclusion is this was the very first 
scroll label I bought. As a first grader in 1961, I 
took it for "show and telP'-more precisely, show 
and play. I'm not sure what impression I made on 
classmates with Mozart. I bought this because I 
was attracted to the ornate scroll label. 

Jim Barr lives in Poca, West Virginia. He passes 
along a tip for others who own a Credenza-and 
cats. If a pet ever ruins the grille cloth of your 
machine (Jim had an unfortunate experience), a 
substitute grille cloth may be purchased from 
Victrola Repair Service, 19 Cliff St., St. Johnsbury 
VT 05819. Jim will be happy to explain how to 
install the grille cloth properly. 




Different composers, same song title. The Collins and Harlan disc was issued in mid-1922. Jelly Roll 
Morton recorded his version for Columbia in March, 1928 (the above is a 1940s bootleg). Did Morton 
listen to the late recordings of Collins and Harlan for inspiration? Hmmm, not likely . . . 
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MY TEN FAVORITE PIONEER RECORDINGS 

BY MARTIN MAAS 

■ 



1) Billy Murray: "I Wonder Who's Kissing Her 
Now" (Victor 16426; 1909). I have listened to 
over 600 Billy Murray recordings, and this is 
definitely my favorite. One cannot refrain from 
singing along. 

2) Vess Ossman: "The Man Behind the Gun" 

(Victor Monarch 3044; 1901). This strikes me as 
revolutionary for the turn of the century, reminding 
me of the rhythm and sound of guitar groups of 
the late '50s and early '60s.. 

3) Albert Campbell and Henry Burr: "Take Me To 
Roseland, My Beautiful Roseland" (Victor 17339; 
1913). A great performance by one of the three 
top duos of the pioneer age (Collins & Harlan is 
another great duo, as is Ada Jones & Billy Murray). 
I regard this duo as the Everly Brothers of the 
pioneer era. 



9) David B. Dana: "The Nightingale Waltz" (pre- 
1900 North American cylinder). One of my 
favorite instrumentals blown into the recording 
horn by a member of Issler's Orchestra. This has 
a great atmosphere-simple but effective. 

10) Issler's Orchestra: "My Little Queen" (pre- 
1900 North American cylinder). Edward Issler had 
a small but quality orchestra with musicians like 
George Schweinfest on flute and David B. Dana on 
cornet. In my dreams my own "queen" sounds 
like this. The performance gives you the vision of 
a swaying girl on a dance floor. 

MARTIN MAAS LIVES IN ALMERE, 
NETHERLANDS. HE COLLECTS RECORDINGS 
AND DOCUMENTATION OF PIONEER 
RECORDING ARTISTS FROM 1889-1925. 



4) American Quartet: "Chinatown, My 
Chinatown" (Victor 17684; 1915). Various 
quartets did a great job when performing before a 
horn, which was probably not easy with four 
people standing close together. 

5) Peerless Quartet: "Down Old Harmony Way" 

(Victor 17372; 1913). This was a great singing 
group, and I am especially impressed here by 
Henry Burr's performance. 

6) Anna Chandler: "You Made Me Love You" 

(Blue Amberol 1931; 1913). This was one of the 
first pioneer recordings I heard, and it has 
remained a favorite. 

7) Ada Jones & Billy Murray: "Mrs. Sippi, You're 
A Grand Old Girl" (Victor 17667; 1915). The 
queen and king of pioneer recording artists deliver 
a great song in a grand way. 

8) Billy Murray: "And He'd Say Oo-La-La! Wee 
Wee!" (Victor 18610; 1919). This recording makes 
me feel like singing and dancing. 



f ~m PICCOLO SOLOS 

ft BY SCHWEINFEST. 

( 61 Mr. George Schweinfest is a great 

IfSpV y artist. His matchless perform- 

^X-— / ances have given him a place of 

lif^iv y / m> high honor among the musicians 

\ fijgBgja W who entertain through the Graph- 
J ■— ophone.' 

23500 Golden Robin Polka, 

23501 Darkey's Jubilee. 

23502 Patrol Comique. 

23503 Irish Reel. 

23504 Skirt Dance. 

23505 Hornpipe Polka. 

23507 Medley Jig. 

23508 Nightingale Polka. 

23509 Old Folks at Home. 

23511 Wren Polka. 

23512 Yankee Doodle. 

23513 Robin Adair. 
2351-1 Nichols March. 

• * — ■ 



George Schweinfest plays flute on Martin Maas' 
favorite Edward Issler cylinder. Schweinfest was 
a pioneer among pioneers-he was one of the first 
(he began with Edison in 1889), one of the most 
versatile (he could play most instruments), and 
one of the most prolific (he recorded for most 
early companies). The above is from an 1898 
Columbia catalog loaned to V78I by David Rocco. 



NEW BOOK: 

Berliner Gramophone Records: American Issues, 1892-1900 



A BOOK BY PAUL CHAROSH (ISBN 0-313-29217-5) 

REVIEWED BY TIM GRACYK 



When I learned by phone about the 
publication of Paul Charosh's book listing all 
known Berliner titles and takes, I announced the 
news on the Internet. Turning on my computer 
the next day, I found a message (or "email") from 
a Londoner asking where one can buy the book in 
Europe. Also, Martin Fisher of Tennessee had 
listed for me his Berliners. Discs of the 1890s, so 
crude by today's standards, were being discussed 
by collectors using the exciting technology of the 
1990s. 

Paul Charosh's book is a wonderful 
achievement. I am tempted to say this is a 
collaborative effort since many collectors provided 
information that makes this listing so complete. 
Here is evidence that when the collecting 
community pools together resources, the results 
can be very impressive. 

Over the years Charosh contacted 
individuals and asked questions about their 
Berliners-that is, if collectors did not first contact 
him. If people with large Berliner collections 
never learned about Charosh's project years ago, it 
is not due to lack of advertising. Publications like 
New Amberola Graphic regularly announced the 
project. Perhaps some titles and takes are not 
included because a few collectors chose to be 
silent about their rare discs, which is 
understandable. But Charosh was so systematic 
and professional in his years of research that I 
would be surprised if he missed many large 
Berliner collections. 

Charosh writes, using third person, "The 
compiler believes that this represents 
approximately seventy percent of those [catalogue 
numbers] assigned." Collectors should now 
consult the book, which is so well-organized that 
looking up items is simple (you may look items up 



by number, title or artist), and report to Charosh 
any titles or takes not in the book. But nobody 
needs to wait for a revised edition since this is 
already an outstanding work. Charosh's years of 
research and long-distance calls have paid off. 

My own introduction to this project was a 
phone call last year. Charosh asked if I would 
read over the phone all Berliner titles I own and 
answer questions, which I was happy to do. It 
turned out Charosh was too far along in his 
research for my 30 titles to add anything. I had 
never thought there were "common" Berliners, but 
I seem to own them! 

In his Introduction, Charosh says, "For 
those with broader scholarly concerns, these discs 
are . . . valuable sources of information about 
American culture" (xiii). What is true for the discs 
is true for this very book, which can sit 
comfortably on the shelf of American history buffs. 
I can think of few better ways to understand the 
America of the 1890s--its values, its 
preoccupations, its prejudices-than to study song 
titles from a century ago. Charosh cites enough 
titles for us to make generalizations. (I hope that 
in 100 years anthropologists will not generalize 
about us after studying only the songs of Michael 
Jackson, Madonna, and 2 Live Crew.) 

Music scholars should study the many 
titles listed by Charosh if merely to understand 
popular taste during this critical decade. Important 
musical genres were taking shape. The industry 
we now call Tin Pan Alley began in this era. Also, 
folk music in some regions was evolving into blues 
and jazz (I find no Berliners titles listed here that 
shed new light on those forms-l cannot say if 
music on certain rare discs would). As many 
Berliner titles remind us, the 1890s produced 
ragtime. 
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Ragtime scholars need this book. 
Anticipating that some will seek a Scott Joplin 
piano piece or a proto-typical piano rag, Charosh 
states in his Introduction, "The compiler has found 
no recordings devoted to piano ragtime." 

What was not recorded should interest us 
as much as what was recorded. Charosh mentions 
that "Daisy Bell" is missing, which reminded me to 
search for my own favorites. I found no Berliner 
recordings of "When You and I Were Young, 
Maggie" nor "Silver Threads Among the Gold." 
These two songs may have suffered the fate of 
"After the Ball" (copyrighted in 1892, this huge hit 
was recorded only twice on Berliner) and "Daisy 
Bell"— they were out of vogue by 1895, the first 
complete year of Berliner production. When some 
late nineteenth-century songs were revived around 
1904-05 by Richard Jose and others, enough time 
had passed for the songs to have special appeal as 
nostalgic favorites. They evoked "old times." 

Music books piled near my piano 
duplicate songs supposedly popular in the 1890s, 
but many were never recorded on disc at the time. 
Was Gray's "She Is More To Be Pitied Than 
Censured" from 1898 really so popular? Also from 
1898 is Geifer's "Who Threw the Overalls in 
Mistress Murphy's Chowder"-not on a Berliner. 

Charosh's introductory essay, titled "On 
The Gramophone," offers so many interesting 
insights-like the fact that no piano ragtime is 
known-that I regret this section is only seven 
pages. Charosh was in a special position to 
provide more pages of rich analysis. He leaves it 
to readers and book reviewers to study entries and 
make further comments. If my observations are off 
the mark, Charosh is welcome to respond in V78I . 

The first use of "ragtime" on a Berliner disc 
appears to be a Vess Ossman selection dated 
August 19, 1897: "Rag Time Medley." The fact 
that it is a medley confirms that various ragtime 
numbers had achieved popularity by 1897. Some 
books erroneously cite Scott Joplin rags of 1899- 
"Original Rags" and "Maple Leaf Rag"-as the 
beginning of this new music, but as Edward Berlin 
points out in his 1 994 Joplin biography titled King 



of Ragtime. "[M]ore than a hundred rags had been 
published before [Joplin's] earliest appeared in 
print" (44). 

The other side of the ragtime coin is that 
the 1890s was the heyday of the "coon" song. 
"Ragtime" and "coon song" appeared synonymous 
a century ago to the general public, musicians, and 
recording executives. Notice that Arthur Collins in 
one session in January, 1900 first recorded "You're 
Talking Ragtime" (composed by the Beaumont 
Sisters-how many sister teams composed ragtime 
a century ago?) and then cut "I Don't Allow No 
Coons to Hurt My Feelings." Ragtime, coon song- 
careful distinctions were not made then. 



BANJO SOLOS BY VESS L. OSSMAN 




Mr. Ossman is one of the finest 
banjoists in the world. His rec- 
ords are wonderfully loud and 
have the true banjo tone. 



8801 Chinese Picnic. 
3803 Cocoanut Dance. 
8804 Sounds From Africa. 
8807 Liberty Bell March. 

8809 Narcissus. 

8810 Gaiety Dance. 

8811 Hot Stuff Patrol. 

8814 Yankee Doodle. 

8815 Patrol Comique. 

8816 Darkey's Dream. 

8818 Jolly Darkeys. 

8819 William Tell Overture. 

8820 Handicap March. 

8824 La Czarine Mazourka. 

8825 El Capitan March. 

8828 Happy Days in Dixie. 
8827 'Rastus on Parade March. 
8823 Gayest Manhattan March. 

8829 The Serenade March- - 

Vess Ossman made many Berliner discs, including 
the first with a title that alludes to a new kind of 
music. "Rag Time Medley" was recorded August 
19, 1897. This drawing is from an 1898 Columbia 
catalog loaned to V78J by Dave Rocco. 
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Although Arthur Collins recorded many 
"coon" songs for Berliner, including two written by 
Bert Williams and George Walker, Arthur Collins 
was not pigeon-holed as a "coon" singer. Titles 
from 1900 indicating Collins' versatility include 
"The Mick Who Threw the Brick," "The Blue and 
the Gray" (associated with Richard Jose in the late 
'90s), and "On The Road to Mandalay" (composer 
not listed-the date is too early for this to be the 
Oley Speaks version, and I would know if it is the 
Gerard Francis Cobb version or the Walter W. 
Hedgecock version if I could hear it!). Collins' 
rendition of "My Girl's an Hawaiian Maiden" ]s in 
the coon style, despite the title. This last is one of 
the first times "Hawaiian" appears on a record. 
John Terrell had recorded "My Honolulu Lady," 
#1924, a year earlier. William F. Hooley, no less 
versatile than Collins, was entrusted with the 
famous Hamlet soliloquy as well as Christ's 
"Sermon on the Mount"! 

I assume "Ragtime Dance," recorded as a 
banjo duet in December of 1899 (#0815), is not 
the famous Scott Joplin tune, which was not 
copyrighted until 1903 though Edward Berlin 
shows it was performed in November 1899. 
Charosh adds useful notes for some titles, but he is 
silent on most. Of course, he could not listen to 
every Berliner cited by collectors. 

If you own a handful of Berliner discs, the 
book will confirm what you may have suspected. 
Sousa marches were incredibly popular a century 
ago. "Nibelungen March," credited to Wagner on 
Berliner disc but really by one Gottfried Sonntag, 
was recorded in 1899. The march recycles themes 
from Wagner's Ring Cycle, opening with a Wotan 
theme, later employing Siegfried's distinctive horn 
call, ending with a Valhalla theme in Das 
Rheingold . Perhaps no medium is less suitable for 
Wagner than a Berliner disc, which allowed for 
two minutes of music. Nor is a march very Wag- 
nerian, Tannhauser 's notwithstanding. The Gold- 
man Band's version of "Nibelungen March" 
remained in the Victor catalog until 1925, but I 
prefer the Victor Grand Concert Band version 
(Monarch 2069) and a modern Herbert von 
Karajan version. There is no "Nibelungen Rag"-I 



looked. 

Many female artists sang into the Berliner 
horn-Laura Libra, Virginia Powell Goodwin, Edna 
Florence, Dorothy Yale, Grace McCulloch, 
Florence Hayward, Maud Foster, Mabel Casedy, 
Annie Carter, more. The names are obscure today. 
Female artists on Berliner discs are nearly always 
singers though instrumentalists include Marie 
McNeil on cornet, Alice Raymond on cornet, and 
members of the Ladies Brass Quartet of Boston 
Fadettes. Ada Rehan recites Shakespeare. 

Female singers were trained singers and 
tended to sing light opera or sentimental parlor 
songs. There was no Ada Jones among Berliner 
female artists-no female singer specializing in 
comic songs. 

Nearly all female artists recorded for 
Berliner exclusively, with only a few recording 
beyond 1900, in contrast to the many male 
vocalists who went to Victor when the Emile 
Berliner was forced by an injunction to stop 
making discs. These male singers include Arthur 
Collins, Joseph Natus, S.H. Dudley, Albert 
Campbell, Will F. Denny, Sig. E. Francisco (Emilio 
De Gogorza), Harry Macdonough, William F. 
Hooley, J.W. Myers, Roger Harding, Edward M. 
Favor-many more. 

I can think of only four females who went 
on to record for other companies. I won't 
speculate here why females who sang for Berliner 
did not make Victor discs and why males did. I 
will simply point out that the Berliner company 
engaged many female singers while the Victor 
company featured none in 1900 aside from ex- 
Berliner artist Edna Florence and also Marie 
Romaine (not a Berliner artist). The contrast in the 
two companies' reliance on female singers is start- 
ling. (Mina Hickman, who deserves recognition as 
a female pioneer, began recording for Victor in 
April of 1901. She did not make Berliners.) 

Alice Nielsen was one Berliner female 
vocalist who had a recording career beyond the 
1890s. Here the famous soprano's name is given 
as Alice Neilson, even in Charosh's own note 
about the Alice Neilson Double Quartet: "Miss 
Neilson does not sing on this record." Is this how 
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the name is spelled on Berliner discs? Perhaps a 
further note should clarify this. 

Helen Jennings in 1903 went on to make 
Victor records. Born Edith Helen Seymour, she 
married A.N. Jennings, which led to the name 
Helen Jennings on Berliner discs (also Helen 
Jenynge), but she also used her middle name for 
her professional stage name and later discs-that is, 
Edith Helena. Perhaps Charosh could include such 
biographical information in a revised edition. 
Berliner artist Florence Hayward, after an absence 
of five years from recording, made Victor discs. 

With so many female singers making 
Berliner discs, I cannot understand why baritone 
J.W. Myers recorded "I Dreamt I Dwelt in Marble 
Halls" from Balfe's J_he Bohemian Girl . At least 
Myers stops before the second verse-the singer of 
these lyrics turns out to be a maiden rejecting 
"knights upon bended knee"! At that same 1898 
recording session, Myers sang "The Last Rose of 
Summer." I believe he is the only male to record 
this song ordinarily sung by sopranos! 

A few African American artists recorded 
for Berliner. George Johnson will be known to 
many, but forgotten artists include Thomas Craig 
("the Colored Basso"-two selections) and the banjo 
team Sam Cousins and Ed De Moss (at least 
journals have reported the performers were black). 
Charosh should stress the significance of such 
artists in his Introduction. 

The book establishes that George Gaskin 
was one busy singer, with John Terrell, S.H. 
Dudley, and Dan Quinn nearly as busy. John 
Terrell recorded some of the most interesting titles 
of the 1890s. Consider these selections given 
consecutive catalogue numbers: 

1882 "Murphy's Gramophone" (recorded October 

19, 1898) 

1883 "What Right Has He On Broadway" 

(recorded August 1 898) 

1884 "Take Your Clothes and Go" (recorded 

August 1898) 

Each song covers a topic that I want to know more 
about-the gramophone in 1898, Broadway in 



1898, squabbles between the sexes in 1898 (this 
song is by minstrel performer Irving Jones, who, as 
Grace Cameron sings on a Columbia disc, "played 
the bones"). Aaron Cramer sent to V78I the lyrics 
to "Murphy's Gramophone," composed by William 
Gray and copyrighted in 1897. Its lyrics will be 
reprinted in a future V78I . More precisely, Cramer 
sent lyrics for "Murphy's Phonograph," which was 
the song's title when recorded for Edison. 

I wish I could say a copy of each title 
listed here sits in a collection somewhere, but 
Charosh states in his Introduction that "no 
surviving copies are known" of "After the Ball." 
We must assume other titles here have not 
survived though we can never know for certain 
what sits in every collection nor what sits in 
forgotten boxes in attics. Charosh indicates when 
his source is a "Gram-o-phone Record Catalogue." 
For example, he knows about a Spanish version of 
"After the Ball" ("Despues del baile") from an 1899 
catalogue. Charosh knows about a band version of 
"After the Ball" from a "list of plates in stock." 
Issue 83 of Antique Phonograph Monthly and Mike 
Sherman's The Collector's Guide To Victor 
Records duplicate the 1894 Berliner catalogue. 

I am surprised by how much opera was 
recorded in the 1890s on disc. When a local PBS 
station broadcast a documentary on the life of 
Victor's first vice-president, Leon Douglass, I was 
dismayed to hear Caruso cited as the first to record 
opera, which most V78I readers know is false. 
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Charosh's book can be cited when you need to 
dispel other myths regarding early opera 
recordings. 

Berliner recordings of opera do not 
necessarily offer great performances. No opera 
stars recorded for Berliner even though stage 
celebrities and famous orators recorded. Charosh 
states, "Berliner, like Edison and those connected 
with the Columbia Graphophone, was still years 
away from attracting the likes of Patti and others . 
. ." This implies that Berliner eventually attracted 
someone of Patti 's stature-not so. Ferruccio 
Giannini deserves recognition for pioneering work 
but his performances are not outstanding. Some 
readers today may conclude that Berliner's most 
distinctive operatic talent was Emilio De Gogorza, 
who recorded as "Sig. E. Francisco," but hindsight 
may be a factor since collectors know De Gogorza 
went on to make superb Victor recordings. 

Intriguing titles convince me that more 
Berliners should be reissued on compact disc. The 
U.S. Marine Band recorded "Hot Stuff" on Septem- 
ber 19, 1899-what a title! This was followed in 
1900 with Vess Ossman recording "Hot Stuff 
Patrol." The versatile Ossman recorded "Smokey 
Mokes" as #061 1 and immediately followed it with 
Rossini's William Tell overture (#0612)-on banjo! 
Other discs I would love to hear are "Hold Dem 
Philippines," sung by Arthur Collins (#091 7), "Gay 
Coney Island" (#1 457), "A Foot Ball Game" (#691), 
and "Rubber Neck Jim" (#0182). 

This book has 332 pages and meets very 
high standards. I am sad to think that the $75 
price may scare away some readers-just think of it 
as the price of two or three Berliners. The book 
has no flaws to speak of, but I have suggestions if 
Charosh revises. Although the ten photographs 
supplied are clear and impressive (Berliners are 
difficult to photograph), they seem arbitrarily 
selected and arranged. Why two Dan Quinn titles? 
Introductory text has helpful comments about the 
photos, but actual captions should be provided so 
readers know at a glance what is significant about 
these discs or what variations are worth noticing. 
(For superb integration of text and visuals, few 
books in the field match Sherman's The Collector's 



Guide To Victor Records, which also has a fine 
chapter on Berliners.) But we must be thankful ten 
photographs are included since Greenwood often 
excludes visuals from books that need them. 

In the Introduction Charosh refers to "an 
early advertising booklet [showing] a hand-cranked 
machine operated by a little girl." I wish this, or at 
least a page or two, had been duplicated. 

Charosh does not discuss the playing 
quality of Berliners. Some collectors claim that 
earlier discs made from 1894 to 1896 generally 
sound better than those in similar condition made 
from 1897 to 1900. Can Charosh address this? 
How much is known about variations in chemical 
composition? What caused dimples on some 
surfaces which otherwise have the smoothest 
surfaces of all Berliners? What created on late 
discs "pinholes" that seem responsible for much 
noise? If nothing definitive can be said about such 
matters a century later, then Charosh is better off 
avoiding the topic. If Mike Sherman's discussion 
of such matters is as complete as we can hope for, 
perhaps Charosh could say as much. 

Charosh never addresses the issue of 
speeds. Berliners should never be played at 78 
RPM. They often play as low as 57 RPM but can 
play as high as 71 or 72. Is there is a rule of 
thumb for correct speeds? 

I realize the book's focus is discographic, 
but since this may be the only Berliner book 
published in our lifetime (the last one was 
published in 1926-the biography Emile Berliner : 
Maker of the Microphone ), extras would have been 
welcomed. Charosh was in a special position to 
provide even more information in what is 
nonetheless an excellent book. 

Paul Charosh's Berliner Gramophone Records ; 
American Issues, 1892 - 1900 can be ordered from 
Allen Koenigsberg (502 East 17th St, Brooklyn NY 
11226) for $75 postpaid. Kurt Nauck also stocks 
it (6323 Inway Dr, Spring TX 77389-3643). Or 
order it from Greenwood Press (800-225-5800). 
British and European readers may order the book 
from Westport Publishing, 2 Henrietta St., London 
WC 2E 8LU, England. 



NEW CD CRUMB: ORIGINAL SOUNDTRACK (RYKODISC RCD 10322) 



REVIEWED BY TIM GRACYK 



New Yorker critic Terrence Rafferty calls 
the new movie Crumb "by a wide margin the best 
American film of the year" (May 1, 1995). I would 
be in a better position to confirm this if I had seen 
more films. Crumb is the only one I've seen this 
year-more precisely, it is the only film I've seen 
this year and I've seen it twice. A baby has 
otherwise kept me at home. 

Reviewers say Crumb is a feature length 
documentary about cartoonist Robert Crumb, but 
the very title- Crumb , not R. Crumb -signals that 
the film is as much about the Crumb family as 
about the artist himself. Most people who see the 
film, more likely in "art" film houses than in mall 
theaters, will know some of Crumb's cartoon work, 
certainly his "Keep-on-Truckin"' signature piece, 
perhaps LP artwork. Blues enthusiasts might know 
Crumb's contributions to Yazoo LP covers and to 
Pete Whelan's 78 Quarterly . Some may know 
Crumb's "Heroes of the Blues" trading card set. 

The film is fascinating, but 78 enthusiasts 
who care only about old records will be 
disappointed that Crumb's fine collection is not 
given more attention. What rarities are hidden in 
those record shelves that director Terry Zwigoff 
uses as a background in several scenes? 

Early in the film Robert Crumb takes a 78 
from a shelf and places it on a turntable. It is a 
Black Patti 78, but Zwigoff plays tricks with his 
audience. The record we hear is Paramount 
12951, Geechie Wiley singing "Last Kind Word 
Blues," recorded in early 1930. If the film will 
"lie" about this-one record spinning on the turn- 
table, another record heard by the audience-what 



else should we distrust? Later Crumb fingers a 
piano but what we hear is another pianist's work 
dubbed in. 

Enjoy the documentary, but part of the fun 
is guessing what is truthful and what is staged. 
People being interviewed are very aware they are 
being filmed and seem too willing to provide 
Zwigoff with interesting observations. Statements 
go unchallenged no matter how exaggerated they 
seem. It is easy for Robert Crumb to say. he was 
sexually attracted to Bugs Bunny when he was six 
years of age, and director Zwigoff may take this 
seriously ("What was it about Bugs Bunny that . . 
.?"), but audience members probably should not. 

The last moments of the film are poignant. 
Crumb, moving from his California home to France 
(this is October, 1990), packs up 78s and watches 
movers haul boxes away. Crumb's 78 collection 
would have provided a more upbeat topic for the 
film than Crumb's art and the childhood that 
seemingly produced the anxiety responsible for 
much of that art. But I assume a documentary on 
Crumb's 78 collection has even less commercial 
appeal than a documentary on Crumb's art and 
family. Zwigoff made. Louie Blouie with zero 
commercial considerations. 

I'll ask what no film critics ask: how could 
Zwigoff release a two hour Crumb documentary 
that contains no reference to the string band Cheap 
Suit Serenaders? Crumb founded the band in 1 972 
and Zwigoff himself plays cello on recordings. 
The band deserves better. Its "Alabamajubilee" on 
Shanachie 6002 is as peppy as the 1915 version 
by Collins and Harlan (Victor 17825). 
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I recommend the Crumb soundtrack on 
compact disc though little music on the CD is in 
the film and superb music in the film is not on the 
CD. The CD will delight V78I readers who enjoy 
ragtime performed on guitar and/or Jelly Roll 
Morton-esque piano pieces. The above-mentioned 
Paramount 78 of Geechie Wiley is also included. 
The CD opens with "Ragtime Nightingale," a 
melancholy piece that is Joseph Lamb's best-known 
work but is nonetheless too rarely heard. The 
same Lamb piece ends the CD, this time played on 
guitar. Lamb's "Sensation Rag" is also covered 

More than half of the 24 selections on this 
compact disc are performed solo by guitarist Craig 
Ventresco. Other solo cuts are performed by 
David Boeddinghaus, who is best known for his 
work with singer Banu Gibson. Here he interprets 
works of piano greats, like Frank Melrose's "Pass 
the Jug," sometimes found as a Brunswick reissue 
from the 1940s (Set #1008, Barrel House Piano ). 
Boeddinghaus' performances are impressive though 
the piano could be better tuned and the sound less 
muddled. Only on one track, "Comic Montage 
Stomp," do guitarist Ventresco and pianist Boed- 
dinghaus work together. Inexplicably, the duet on 
CD is not the polished version used in the film. 

The work of Craig Ventresco is the best 
reason for owning this. In the film he is heard for 
about two minutes, but this CD of 70 minutes 
features about 40 minutes of his work. The finger- 
picking style is his own but one hears echoes of 
Blind Blake, perhaps some jug band guitarists. 
Nobody should mistake Ventresco for a member of 
the Stefan Grossman school of ragtime pickers 
(Grossman is a better-known white guitarist 
committed to ragtime and black guitar pioneers). 
Ventresco is too independent and lacks that gentle 
touch and polish. He shares with Blind Gary 
Davis an aggressive technique, strings attacked 
ruthlessly. Ragtime as found on 78s seems his 
primary inspiration. I know nobody else today 
who performs Tom Turpin's 1904 "Buffalo Rag" 
(Vess Ossman covered this for Victor) or George 
Lansing's 1898 "Rag Pickings." 

Ventresco's repertoire and style are refresh- 
ingly different, making those of Boeddinghaus 



seem almost conventional (albeit impressive). 
Consider other songs Ventresco personally trans- 
cribed from 78 RPM discs: "Belle of the Phil- 
ippines," composed by Fred Stone (not Fred Hager, 
as CD notes state), "The Gaby Glide" (here called 
"Gabby [sic] Glide Medley"), and von Tilzer's 
"Abraham Jefferson Washington Lee," which was 
recorded by Arthur Collins in 1906 (Victor #4878). 
He also performs Paley's "Won't You Fondle Me," 
popularized in 1905 by Arthur Collins, duo Billy 
Murray and Bob Roberts on Victor #4301, others. 

Zwigoff's interesting CD notes contain a 
few lines that some 78 enthusiasts will view as 
heretical: "Craig collects 78s also, but these turn-of- 
the-century acoustically recorded performances by 
people like Arthur Collins and Billy Murray leave 
me cold. They sound very corny and stiff to my 
ear, but Craig insists they're masterpieces." 
Zwigoff says about the melodies chosen by 
Ventresco, "[l]t's as though Frank Stokes or 
Memphis Minnie were re-interpreting this old 
rendition in some great, hot, raggy style." 

Zwigoff reveals in his notes that he had 
originally meant for his film to include the music 
of King Oliver, Tiny Parham and Bix. He states, "I 
soon found out I couldn't afford to license these 
performances for film" (nonetheless the movie 
features some Oliver). This is no loss since the 
music of such artists is already available. Zwigoff 
provides a better service by making the work of 
Craig Ventresco and David Boeddinghaus available 
in the film and on compact disc. 

Terry Zwigoff should be no stranger to 
V78I readers. He produced in 1992 an excellent 
compact disc titled San Francisco Jazz: The Flexo 
Recordings (Harlequin HQ CD 25), making 
available from his own collection rare Flexo titles 
dating from 1930 to 1932. .Band leaders include 
Jack Coakley, Lew Reynolds, Goodwin Goldie. 
Zwigoff has contributed to other CD projects, such 
as Rounder's Early Mandolin Classics (CD 1050). 

Crumb : Original Soundtrack will be found in the 
soundtracks section of most music shops. It can 
also be ordered from Rykodisc USA, Shetland 
Park, 27 Congress St., Salem MA 01970. 



NEW CD : LA GRANDE EPOQUE (PEARL GEMM CD 9113) 

REVIEWED BY CHARLES ARNHOLD 



It takes a lot to surprise me nowadays. 
Since the advent of the CD format, all the world's 
major collectors seem to be opening their hearts 
and allowing their treasures to be heard by the 
record-collecting public at large. The Yale and 
Symposium releases alone have been of staggering 
importance. Romophone's unique policy of 
releasing certain singers' complete outputs, 
remastered to new standards of excellence by 
Ward Marston, is similarly invaluable. 

Of all companies involved in bringing 
records of the past to collectors, none has a larger 
selection than Pearl. In the past, there was mixed 
reaction to some of Pearl's dubs in regards to 
sound quality. I think here, in particular, of Pearl's 
notorious Complete Tetrazzini on LP issued in the 
mid-1980s. But for a long time now Pearl 
remasterings have been as good as the best on 
other labels, and the company continues to 
produce recordings no collector should miss. 

I recently made some photographs for a 
friend of his young son, and since he knew I 
would be reluctant to take his money, he handed 
me a new CD and said, "I think this might interest 
you." Let's see now. All of Jean-Francois Delmas' 
G&Ts and two Fonotipias. Good! Eight records by 
Leon Lafitte-great! What's this? Five titles by 
Juliette Simon-Girard, and only one duplicate of 
the selection on the long-unavailable, limited 
edition Rubini LP? Oh, man! And Holy Saint Fred 
(Gaisberg)! All four titles made by Meyrianne 
Heglon with Camille Saint-Saens at the piano- 
beyond incredible! 

Pearl has transcribed a considerable 
portion of the recorded output of four important 
singers. In Heglon's case, all of the output is here. 
Their careers were spend mainly or entirely in the 
French-speaking parts of the world and their 
accomplishments have been largely unknown to 
record collectors outside of that world. 

Delmas was principal bass at the Paris 
Opera from 1886 to 1927, a career far exceeding 
in length Antonio Scotti's 30-plus years at the Met. 
Delmas recorded for Zonophone, G&T, Fonotipia 



and Pathe— all these discs are scarce. I have seen 
only three copies on auction lists in the last four 
years. He had a sonorous bass voice which 
recorded well. 

Surprisingly, one of Delmas' G&Ts was 
"Deh, vieni alia finestra" (in French) from Don 
Giovanni . In those days the Don was usually the 
property of baritones (I think of discs by Battistini, 
Scotti, Renaud, de Gogorza, others) whereas now 
we seem to use either baritones or basses (Siepi, 
Ramey, Hampson). Delmas' recording of the 
piece is typical of him. Sturdy sound with a rather 
declamatory approach~at times he seems to order 
rather than coax Zerlina-and in common with 
other singers of the era, he pulls his tempi about. 

The aria from Patrie by Paladilhe, which I 
once owned on a black-label G&T, is a creator 
recording which fits Delmas to a T. The Fonotipia 
recording of St. Bris' Act IV aria from Les 
Huguenots is a famous recording that has been 
dubbed before and could hardly be improved 
upon. It is a grand voice lacking only the ultimate 
grace of a Plancon or Renaud. 

Leon Lafitte sang all over the world, in 
contrast to the other three singers on this recital. 
He had a strong, well-focused tenor voice and his 
repertoire was wide-ranging, from Don Ottavio to 
Parsifal. His career spanned the years 1 898-1 923. 
Lafitte's records are very rare. The sound of them, 
dating from 1901, is astonishing. I can think of no 
better-sounding recordings made this early. The 
big, forward sound may be in part responsible for 
their rarity, as they must have presented serious 
tracking problems to early machines. That Pearl 
obtained perfect copies is a wonder. His voice is 
brilliant and quite heroic, not unlike Paul Franz. 
Sometimes I detect a little instability on sustained 
notes which Lafitte seems to attempt to overcome 
by pushing harder (I think of Jose Carreras), which 
is a pity. He sings "Faiblesse de la race humaine" 
from Gounod's La Reine De Saba roughly (I still 
prefer Caruso's 1916 recording of this to all 
others), but in the other selections, especially the 
three from Reyer's Sigurd , he acquits himself well. 
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I love Juliette Simon-Girard, who was born 
in Paris in 1859 and spent almost her entire career 
in France. She studied comedy, not singing, at the 
Paris Conservatoire. Her debut was auspicious, at 
the creation of Offenbach's La Foire Saint-Laurent 
in 1877, and she is most famous as an Offenbach 
performer. The Madame Favart selection on this 
CD is a creator's record. Her voice is a clear, rich 
lyric soprano and it recorded well for 1903. Her 
bubbly comedic personality comes through. 

She must have been a charmer on stage, 
and her records of Offenbach, Varney or Lecocq 
bring back to life all the flirtatious gaiety of Paris in 
the 1890s. Years ago Rubini records issued a 
limited-edition LP which featured her. Happily for 
those who own the LP, there is only one 
duplication here, the Madame Favart . Incidentally, 
the Pearl issue tells us she lived from 1859-1954, 
but the notes to the Rubini LP mentioned she lived 
to celebrate her hundredth birthday. Does anyone 
know which source is correct? Drop V78I a line. 

In his supplement to EMI's The Record of 
Singing, Vol. I , Keith Hardwick calls Meyrianne 
Heglon's discs "Rare as star-dust." Yes indeed. It 
is a lucky collector who has clapped eyes upon-let 
alone owns-one. Heglon was Belgian and seems 
to have sung in Brussels, Paris, London and Monte 
Carlo. She sang all the major contralto roles- 
Amneris, Fricka, Dal i la, Maddalena-and created a 
few lesser-known roles such as Myrtale in 
Massenet's Thais . She also created the title role in 
de Lara's Messaline . which should interest collec- 
tors who have Yale's two-disc release of treasures, 
one of which is the legendary and unique creator's 
recording from Messaline by Francesco Tamagno. 

The historical importance of the four 
records made by Heglon on June 26, 1904 cannot 
be overemphasized. All four are selections of 
music by Saint-Saens, and all are accompanied at 
the piano by the composer himself! Pearl's notes 
state, "...she was the choice of the composer Saint- 
Saens to record with him two of his songs and 
arias from his operas Ascanio and Samson Et 
Dalila ." That all four selections appear on this CD 
should be enough to tempt any collector. 

Her voice is a good rich contralto and she 



sings without effort. The sound is a little affected 
by a kind of ripple or burble to the voice which 
sounds to me more like a fault in the matrices than 
the voice itself, but I may be wrong. The 
recordings are quite clear if not up to the quality of 
the Lafitte or Delmas selections, but with 
recordings this rare, you take what you can get, 
and, as I said, the remastering is excellent. 

This is a historical release of major 
importance. If some of the singing is less than 
first-rate, none of it is bad, and all of these records 
are rare enough to command collectors' interest on 
that account alone. As far as I know, only one 
selection by each of these singers has appeared 
before on reissues. 

La Grande Epoque can be ordered from Nipper. 
Write P.O. Box 4, Woodstock NY 12498. Or call 
(914) 679-6982. 




French bass Hypolyte Belhomme helped make this 
era "la grande epoque. " In The Grand Tradition J. 
B. Steane calls him "a superb bass, " adding that 
Belhomme "had one of the best voices to be heard 
on record" (114). His later recordings as reissued 
by Jack Caidin are easier to find than the 1904 
black G & T's. Caidin is again mentioned on page 
17. He arranged a meeting between Billy Murray 
and Jimmy Martindale, who became close friends. 



NEW CD: 

Wince Giordano h Nighthawks "QUALITY SHOUT" (STOMP OFF CD1260) 

REVIEWED BY TIM GRACYK 



The compact disc I played most in recent 
months is Quality Shout by Vince Giordano's 
Nighthawks. This band creates in a modern studio 
the sound of hot jazz bands of the 1 920s and early 
1930s, all parts faithfully and lovingly transcribed. 
The Nighthawks make me aware of new 
dimensions to this music of the past. Consider the 
band's rendition of "Mule Face Blues." Skeptics 
will insist that hearing "Mule Face Blues" 
performed by King Oliver's band is the unbeatable 
experience. Alas, the 78 (#38134) eludes me. 
Listening to the same on a King Oliver compact 
disc (Bluebird 9903-2-RB) is not pleasant since the 
sound engineers worked with a flawed copy (did 
they make it worse with "NoNoise reprocessing"?). 
Given a choice of hearing a CD of King Oliver per- 
formances transferred from flawed originals or 
hearing this Nighthawks CD, I'll take the latter. If 
a passage or two reminds me that these musicians 
are not Oliver's, the astonishing sound quality 
compensates. The Nighthawks' version lasts two 
minutes, fifty seconds-same as the original. 

The period covered on Quality Shout is 
from 1925 ("Sweet Man," from a California 
Ramblers 1925 Edison record) to 1931 (Fletcher 
Henderson's "Sugar Foot Stomp," itself a reworking 
of Oliver's "Dipper Mouth Blues"). Most songs are 
from 1929 and 1930. Original bands include the 
Missourians, Paul Howard Quality Serenaders, Red 
Nichols, Alex Hill, McKinney's Cotton Pickers, Cliff 
Jackson, Jack Pettis, Mills Hotsy Totsy Gang. 

Frank Driggs writes in the CD notes, "It's 
one thing to want to play this music, but to present 
it in an organized fashion as an eleven- or twelve- 
piece band requires, with written arrangements and 
transcriptions of favorite great old hot records..., 
very high caliber musicians to do so." Vince 
Giordano's band members do justice to the music, 
avoiding any "corniness" associated with jazz 
revivalists. The ten band members are recognized 
as the best in their field and should be known to 
any who read Mississippi Rag-musicians like Peter 



Ecklund, John Gill, Herb Gardner, Arnie Kinsella. 

To create sounds of the past, Vince 
Giordano works as hard in the world of jazz as 
John Eliot Gardiner works in the classical field, 
except I don't know if Giordano insists that 
original instruments be used the way Gardiner 
does when conducting Beethoven. My own 
analogy to classical music reminds me that 
saxophonist Rahsaan Roland Kirk and others have 
said jazz is a "black classical music." If any young 
black musicians today are more committed than 
these white musicians to recreating black jazz of 
the late '20s, I don't know about them, the work of 
Wynton Marsalis notwithstanding. These modern 
players successfully duplicate solos that, decades 
ago, owed much to improvisation, a sign of 
reverence for the achievements of the era. 

I've already suggested that Giordano's 
music is so close to performances on original discs 
that one could mistake a Nighthawks rendition for 
an alternate take by an original band-except that 
sound quality is too good for anyone to make that 
mistake. If you know the originals, you can have 
fun identifying subtle liberties. 

The CD opens with a version of the 
Missourians' "Market Street Stomp" and the 
difference from the original is that Giordano's band 
is a little tighter. Also, piano is missing in the 
song's opening measures. Earres Prince's piano is 
prominent in the opening bars of Victor 38067, 
reissued on the CD Hot jazz 1928 - 1930 (Hermes 
HRM 6004). Otherwise Giordano's band is faithful 
to the original-great performances, both the 
original and this Nighthawks version. 

At first I thought the Nighthawks take 
uncharacteristic liberties with "Sugar Foot Stomp," 
but that was because I listen most often to Fletcher 
Henderson's 1925 version with Louis Armstrong. 
The Nighthawks use Henderson's 1931 version as 
a model. The band follows the original to the 
extent that the trombone solo comes 42 seconds 
after the opening chord, same as the original. One 
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telling difference is that Jeremy Kahn's piano solo 
is properly recorded whereas Henderson's piano 
solo was too far from the mike in 1931. Also, the 
Nighthawks members as a group yell out, "Oh, 
play that thing!" whereas in 1931 only one band 
member shouted the line, just as in 1 923 one band 
member in King Oliver's band, Bill Johnson, "sang" 
it to cover for Baby Dodds during a Gennett 
session. Dodds could not make a drum break-so 
the story goes (I view it as apocryphal). 

Another performance worth comparing 
with an original recording is the Don Redman 
arrangement "I'd Love It," issued as Victor 38133 
in early 1930 but easier to find on the compact 
disc McKinnev's Cotton Pickers : 1928 - 1930 , 
Bluebird 2275-2-RB. Fats Waller provided celesta 
decades ago along with a brief piano solo after 
Claude Jones' briefer trombone solo. Although 
Fats' contribution is not buried on the original 
(celesta in hot jazz? did Nat Shilkret preside over 
this session?), the celesta rings out on the Night- 
hawks' CD the way it must have for Fats in the 
studio decades ago but does not on the recording 
itself (the technology of the day did not do it full 
justice). Sam Wooding's "Bull Foot Stomp" as 
performed by the Nighthawks is equally exciting 
but I cannot compare it with the original since the 
1 929 Parlophone 78 (recorded in Barcelona, Spain) 
has not come my way and is not, as far as I know, 
on CD. This is true for a handful of titles. 

Some jazz enthusiasts qualify their praise 
of white revivalists by commenting that when 
whites play, some "drive" found on recordings 
made by black musicians is missing. I reject the 
premise that black musicians have an advantage 
over white musicians when playing jazz-that they 
have some elusive quality that some call "drive," 
others call "soul." (If half the revivalists at a 
recording session are black, would half the "drive" 
be there?) I think the Nighthawks capture an at- 
the-edge-of-your-seat excitement. 

Titles here will be unknown to the general 
public, even to most jazz fans ("Indiana" as 
recorded by Red Nichols and "Sugar Foot Stomp" 
should be familiar to the latter). A businessman 



might gripe that a CD made in the mid-1990s that 
recreates mostly "race" records of the past would 
not sell enough copies to justify the cost of the 
project. At a time when rap music and Pearl Jam 
keep music shops humming, this disc would be a 
nightmare for music retailers if they bothered to 
carry at all. Couldn't numbers with vocals be 
included, at the very least? The artist in Vince 
Giordano evidently decided that the music he 
loved most had to be recreated in the recording 
studio (executive producer Bob Erdos of Stomp Off 
Records also deserves credit), and we should be 
thankful for this. 

QualitvShout is extraordinarily committed 
to the sound on Victor 38,000 series discs and 
other "hot" discs-no music here from sweet bands, 
no Dixieland standards. Giordano took a risk in 
recording difficult music. How easy can it be to 
gather a group of musicians with the same vision 
and commitment? But the CD delivers the goods. 

Other discs on which Vince Giordano 
provides tuba, bass sax, and string bass include 
The Back Bay Ramblers' My Mamma 's in Town 
(Stomp Off CD1279), Maurice Peress' Paul 
Whiteman 's Historic Aeolian Hall Concert 
(Musicmasters MMD 601 1 3T), and Bill Challis ' The 
Goldkette Project (Circle CCD-1 18). Each one has 
its special moments-and drawbacks. I recommend 
Quality Shout if you can afford only one disc. 

In 1929, one could walk into any record 
shop and purchase a Gene Austin 78, but a white 
jazz fan would have to go to extra trouble to buy 
a disc of the Missourians performing "Vine Street 
Drag" (#38103). To jazz aficionados, that extra 
trouble would be no trouble at all. Likewise, you 
can not walk into your mall's music shop to buy 
Quality Shout , but go to a little trouble and you 
can secure this CD on which "Vine Street Drag" 

- 

breathes again. It is not much trouble. Order it 
from Giordano himself. 

Quality Shout may be ordered from Vince 
Giordano. The CD costs $17 (postpaid) and the 
cassette costs $12. Write to him at 1316 Elm 
Ave, Brooklyn NY 11230-5916. 
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BLUE AMBEROLS BY JOHN McCORMACK 



On a recent visit to the Edison National 
Historic Site in West Orange, New Jersey, I found 
two Blue Amberol cylinders of the great Irish tenor 
John McCormack. Allen Koenigsberg's Edison 
Cylinder Records. 1889-1912 alludes to only one 
McCormack Blue Amberol, so I was pleased to 
find two such recordings in the Edison site's 
collection. 

The selections I found on Blue Amberol 
cylinders are "The Irish Emigrant" (take 3, mould 1) 
and "The Green Isle of Erin" (take 2, mould 1). 
Both are announced by McCormack, as I found out 
when Doug Tarr of the Edison Site staff arranged 
for me to hear the recordings. McCormack is 
accompanied by the Edison Orchestra. 

These unique Blue Amberols are actually 
two-minute cylinders and were produced from 
masters made in London in mid-September, 1904. 
The records were issued only as two-minute wax 
cylinders, never as Blue Amberols. Other titles 
recorded by McCormack during this 1904 Edison 
session were issued as two-minute black wax 
cylinders. What I found on the experimental Blue 
Amberol cylinders-'The Irish Emigrant" (#13145 
when issued on black wax) and "The Green Isle of 
Erin" (#13153 when issued on black wax)-was 
deleted from the Edison catalogue of two-minute 
wax cylinders sometime between 1907 and 1912. 

Why McCormack's Blue Amberols were 
never released is puzzling. Their audio quality is 
good and they have that personal touch of 
McCormack announcing himself on the recordings. 

Of course, McCormack's voice is not the 
polished oral instrument that we can hear on 
Victor Red Seal 78s. In 1904 he had yet to 
undertake the years of voice study in Italy that 
were to lead to international acclaim in opera and 
on the concert stage. Perhaps the Edison Company 
decided not to release his Blue Amberols because 
of that untutored voice. 

Also, the records were two-minute 
cylinders instead of four-minute ones, and the 
Edison company seemed determined to market 



DETHLEFSON 
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only one type of cylinder. It is true Edison had 
produced two-minute Blue Amberols in limited 
numbers for sale in Mexico. These Mexican Blue 
Amberols were known as Blue Standard cylinders. 
If the Edison Company considered the release of 
other two-minute Blue Amberols such as 
McCormack's, nothing came of the idea. 

A reason for the existence of McCormack's 
Blue Amberols has been advanced by my 
esteemed colleague Ray Wile, who suggests that 
the records may have been intended for use as 
dubbing masters for transfer to a four-minute Blue 
Amberol. Experiments of this nature were carried 
out in 1922, with Harry Lauder's four-minute Blue 
Amberols dubbed to Diamond Disc, but the 
recordings were too faint for commercial release. 
Perhaps McCormack's cylinders were unsuccessful 
candidates for dubbing. The answer as to why 
these Blue Amberol McCormack cylinders were 
created probably lies in the Edison Company 
papers yet to be catalogued at the Edison Site. 

RON DETHLEFSON LIVES IN BAKERSFIELD, 
CALIFORNIA. HE IS AUTHOR OF EDISON BLUE 
AMBEROL RECORDINGS 1912 - 1914 AND 
EDISON BLUE AMBEROL RECORDINGS 1915 - 
1929, BOTH OUT OF PRINT. HE IS CO- 
AUTHOR (WITH RAY WILE) OF EDISON 
DIAMOND DISC RE- CREATIONS AND EDISON 
DISC ARTISTS AND RECORDS . 

EDITOR'S NOTE: After doing research at the 
Edison Site in June, Ron Dethlefson visited me in 
San Jose and explained how the priceless record 
collection is cared for. A special vault protects 
all recorded holdings in a controlled environment 
that will ensure these rare items are preserved for 
future generations. If you are near West Orange, 
New Jersey, take the Edison site tour. The record 
vault is not on the tour, but the phonograph 
exhibit includes interesting and well-restored 
machines, several being demonstrated on each 
tour. The site is open seven days a week. 
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